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CHAPTER L 

*My brother Benjamin,* said Mr, Shadrach 
Chatterus, with a i^esentful look, * was a better 
man than ever you'll be, Adolphus. My 
brother Benjamin, if he surwives, is prospering 
somewhere, as he deserves to prosper,* 

/ It's bad for him if he is,* returned Adol- 
phus. 

* My brother Benjamin,' resumed Mr. 
Chatterus, ^ was a person of a superior pat- 
tern and first-rate material. He was a man of 
the feelingest heart in the world, a man ever 
and always ready to reach forth the hand of 
chdrity, and yet no pride, and always game to 
take a dollar from a friend.' 

*Tes, master,' assented Adolphus. ^He 
was that.' 

b2 
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* Therefore, Adolphus/ pursued Mr. Chat- 
terus, * I will not endure it, and the man that 
offers an objection to my brother Benjamin has 
got to tackle me.' 

'You're a lot to tackle, you are,' said 
Adolphus. ' Why, you're a cove as wouldn't 
hurt a worm.' 

* Say what you like about me, Adolphus,' 
answered Mr. Chatterus, with gentle mournful- 
ness. ' Perhaps under circumstances demand- 
ing pluck I might come out with it, and 
perhaps I might not. But leave my brother 
Benjamin alone.' 

* That's what I'm glad to have the chance 
to do, master,' replied Adolphus. 

* Then do it,' answered Mr. Chatterus ; 
and walking up the steps, he closed the cart- 
door and sat down to his accounts. Adolphus, 
who had a look of stables, justified his aspect 
by a saunter to the back premises of the 
Waldron Arms, where he set to work with 
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much splashing and hissing upon the coats of 
Mr. Shadrach Chatterus's horses. 

There were two carts on the green, and 
Mr. Shadrach Chatterus owned them both. 
One was severely business-like, and the other 
wore a gala look. The business cart was with- 
out windows, and was painted in a dark choco- 
If^te picked out with a sombre green, whilst the 
other flamed in red and amber, and had 
windows in it, furnished with snowy curtains. 
Shadrach, sitting above his accounts, wore 
more and more of an unhappy look. He was 
naturally a chkpy little man, distinguished by 
a mild cheerfulness, but to-day there was some- 
thing unpleasant on his mind, and the blotted 
sheets of paper in front of him had evidently 
much to do with his discomposure. Better 
accountants and men in a larger way of busi- 
ness have occupied themselves in the endeavour 
to balance figures that will not balance, but 
figures are obdurate things, and will not be 
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persuaded out of their own opinion by the 
most persistent coaxing in the world. 

*As Shadrach sat with corrugated brow and 
ink-smeared features above the columns, a light 
step climbed the ladder, and two light hands ' 
were laid upon his shoulders. 

* What's the matter, father?' asked the 
new comer, kissing him on each cheek as she 
bent over him from behind. 

*Why, my dear,' said Shadrach, turning 
round to face her, * there's Adolphus been at 
it again about your uncle Benjamin, and I'm 
three twelve six out in my accounts, and be- 
tween and betwixt the two, I am that mythered 
I — why, Tilda, what a colour you have got to 
be sure.' 

^ Have I, father ? ' said Tilda, pausing in 
the act of taking off her bonnet to stoop 
and kiss him. 'It's a warm day, and I've 
been walking pretty fast/ Shadrach turned 
round again, and stared disconsolately at the 
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figures. *I overtook George Targett on the 
road.' 

* Dear me, dear me/ said Shadrach. * That's 
worse than ever. I didn't expect George 
Targett for a week/ 

* Why, what's the matter between you and 
George, father ? ' demanded Tilda. 

* There's five pounds the matter between 
me and George, my dear,' said Shadrach. 
* When I met him last at Twycester the stock 
was very low, and George put five pounds into 
the business. We was to meet here and 
square accounts. If he'd have come a week 
later I might ha' done it at a sacrifice, but 
how it's to be done now I don't know.' 

* Are you short of much, dear ? ' asked the 
girl. 

* Three pounds twelve and six,' said Sha- 
drach, shaking his head at the figures in a 
doleful way. * I've added 'em up pounds first, 
pence first, and shillings first, and that's what 
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it comes to — ^three pounds twelve and six 
behind.' 

*You may be certain George won't be 
hard upon you, father/ said Tilda, ^ and you 
must pay him what you can. Perhaps you 
may have a good night here/ 

* Ah,' said Shadrach despondingly, ' perhaps 
I may. But that's a sort of thing that cuts 
both ways. Perhaps 1 mayn't.' 

* There's never any knowing what turns up, 
father,' said the girl, following him to one of 
the lilftle windows and putting her arm about 
his neck. To her amazement, he shpped from 
her embrace and threw open the door with 
such energy that the highly-polished Uttle 
brass knocker knocked a triple knock. Look- 
ing after him, the girl saw that he raced to- 
wards a dusty figure in the act of crossing the 
village green on which the carts were drawn up, 
somewhat away from the high-road. 
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Shadrach Chatterus seized the dusty figure 
by the shoulders and panted — 

* Ben ! ' The figure turned, * You ain't 
grown that proud to look down on us, have 
you ? ' asked Shadrach accusmgly. 

^Do I look,' demanded the man accosted, 
* as if I was proud enough to look down on 
anybody ? ' He moved his hands sideways as he 
spoke and glanced at his own dress. His 
appearance seemed to justify the inquiry. His 
boots gaped with a look of dry-lipped thirst, 
his coat and trousers were tattered, and as 
white with dust as a miller's with flour. 

*Dear me,' said Shadrach, *dear me. 
You're glad to see me, ain't you, Ben ? ' 

* Don't I look as if I'd got a right to be ? ' 
asked the other, waving his hands abroad 
again. 

The first question was offered solicitously, 
and the one which answered it was defiant. 
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*Come in, Ben, come in,' said Shadrach. 

* Tilda '11 be glad to see you.' 

* Come in ? ' repeated Ben. * Come in 
where? Oh, are them your carts? Got a 
decent suit o' clothes to spare ? ' 

* It's a good thing we're of a figure, ain't 
it ? ' said Shadrach* * We're just going to sit 
down to tea, Ben. Perhaps you'd like a bit of 
somethin' solid along of yours, eh ? After your 
walk, now ? ' 

* Now, mind you,' said the dusty Ben, ^ I'm 
not going to have it made a fayvyure of. I 
didn't ask for anything, mind that now. I see 
your carts, and I walks by 'em. Why ? Why 
because I'm above asking of a fayvyure. 
Don't you get a-patronising of me because I'm 
down.' 

' Why, Ben,' said Shadrach, with a stricken 
look. ' Now, did I — ever ? ' 

'Now, look here,' returned his brother. 

* You let bygones he bygones, can't you ? What 
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do you want to go a-raking up old scores 
for?' . 

*Ben,' said Shiadrach, *you might ha' 
known I didn't mean it. Welcome as the 
rose in June is weak beside my sentiments.' 

*Well,' returned Ben, with an air of re- 
luctant magnanimity, ' if you put it that way, 
Shadrach ' 

* That's how I put it, Ben. That's how I 
put it, really. Welcome as the flowers in May 
you are ; and a sight to cure sore eyes at that, 
as you ever was and always will be. Come in. 
Tilda, here's your uncle Ben, dropped in quite 
unexpected. You'd like to have a wash afore 
tea, wouldn't you, Ben ? ' 

* If / found a brother as was hard up,' said 
Ben, with natural bitterness, * / wouldn't tell 
him as he wasn't fit to sit at my tea-table, with- 
out tofBng himself up aforehand.' 

*As you hke, Ben. As you like,' said 
Shadrach, with instant propitiation. 
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* I ain't above a wash, oeither/ returned 
the unappeasable Ben. 

'You'd better clear out for a minute or 
two, Tilda,' said Shadrach, * while your uncle 
gets a change, after his walk. And you can 
make the time useful, my dear, by getting a 
nice, tender bit o' steak.' 

* With a onion,' said Tilda's uncle. * Fried. 
And a bit o' fat, Tilda, nice and yeller and 
meller.' 

The prospect seemed to soothe him, and 
though he looked somewhat disparagingly at 
the various articles of attire his brother offered 
him, he generously forbore to criticise. The 
articles included Shadrach's Sunday shirt and 
collar, and his Sunday scarf and pin ; his best 
boots, and his hohday clothes. When, with 
some anathemas upon the razor, Ben had 
shaved, had washed and combed his hair, and 
had inducted himself into the presentation 
garments, his appearance was so much im- 
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proved that Shadrach could scarce contain 
his admiration of him, and stood smiling over 
him with brotherly affection and pride. 

*Now you're fit for the hustings, Ben- 
jamin,' said Shadrach. *Fit to address the 
poppylace. With a nobleman 0' title in the 
chair.' 

Benjamin seemed to accept this with such 
unusual graciousness that Shadrach repeated 
it. *Fit for the hustings. To address the 
poppylace. With a nobleman o' title in the 
chair.' 

* Yes,' said a voice behind, proceeding from 
the neighbourhood of the cart-door. *His 
E'yal Highness the serene Dook Jack Ketch. 
Positively Mr. Benjamin Chatterus's last ap- 
pearance. I'd walk ten miles to hear him,' 
added Adolphus, * glad an' willin'.' 

*Adolphus,' said Shadrach, severely, 'one 
other word hke them, and we part for ever.' 

* Oh, very well,' returned Adolphus, walk- 
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ing deliberately up the steps, * You're back, 
are you ? like a bad fiirden. I wouldn't name 
a penny in the same day with you. In the 
governor's clothes again, too ? I suppose,' said 
Adolphus, pointing to the shameful discarded 
garments which strewed the floor — ' I suppose 
them's your feathers. Take 'em out, d'ye hear ? 
What do you mean by bringing things like them 
into a decent cart? ' 

' Dolphus 1 Dolphus ! Don't,' said Shadrach 
appealingly. ' I'll take 'em away.' 

'No, you won't,' said Adolphus. *Now, 
Benjamin Chatterus, Esquire, you take them 
rags out o' this and bury 'em somewhere. I 
wish it was inside the law to bury you along of 
'em. Now, then, mister, sharp's the word.' 

Mr. Benjamin Chatterus with an extremely 
evil grace obeyed, but on returning he seemed 
to have braced himself up a little. 

* When a man is at heart desirous to do a 
thmg,' he said, in a casual way, * he don't stand 
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in need of much persuading to mate him go 
and do it/ 

*You can't deny that, Adolphus/ said 
Shadrach. 

Adolphus snorted scornfully and set out 
the tea-things with unnecessary violence, and 
Tilda returning with the steak, the preparations 
for tea went on with great briskness. When 
the steak began to hiss in the pan, and the 
odour of the frying onion became perceptible 
to his nostrils, the visitor brightened amazingly, 
and drew his hand across his lips with a look 
of anticipatory relish. 

* Bread and butter,' said Adolphus, appro- 
priating a third part of a loaf and setting it 
upon his knees, *for them as works. Steaks 
and extravagance for them as does nothink.' 

* Adolphus,' said Shadrach. *We have 
been friends for a long time, as I am well 
aware, but have it I will not, and now you 
know.' 
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Thus appealed to, Shadrach's utility man 
confined himself to scornful grunts and £a.Gial 
distortions whilst the visitor disposed of the 
steak. 

'How did you find it?' asked Shadrach, 
as his brother went round the plate with a 
crust. 

' Fairish, Shadrach, fairish,' said Benjamin, 
but catching Adolphus's eye and seeming to 
read a threat in it, he added with alacrity, 
' First-rate.' 

* And like his kindness and his brotherly 
'art,' said Adolphus, * to get it for you.' 

'And hke Ms kindness and his brotherly 
'art,' said Benjamin, as if repeating a lesson, ' to 
get it for me.' 

' Ain't he grateful,' said Adolphus, ' for the 
bed you're going to give him, and the break- 
fast he'll get out of you, and the suit o' clothes 
he'U stick to, an' the half-crown you'll give 
him afore he starts ? ' 
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* Yes, Adolphus/ returned Benjamin, * for 
all them things I hope I am truly grateful/ 

Adolphus snorted again and began to clear 
away the tea-things. When he had set himself 
to the task of washing them up outside, 
Shadrach joined him and with a face of 
mystery produced a bottle and a shilling. 

' Get it filled, Adolphus/ said Shadrach, 
humbly. *I don't like to send Tilda into a 
public-house, and I can't leave Benjamin 
decently now, can I ? ' 

* Your head's nigh-on as soft as your heart, 
mister,' responded Adolphus, pocketing the 
proffered bottle. 

* The fact is, Dolphus,' said Shadrach, ' I'm 
in lower water than I've been for years. He 
couldn't patter without it, and you know there 
isn't a man as can patter with it like him in the 
whole profession.' 

*He's no better than you are. I don't 
believe he's nigh as good/ answered Adolphus. 

VOL. I. c 
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* Now there you're wrong/ said Shadrach. 
•There you are mistook, Adolphus. No, no. 
There you axe indeed mistook. There isn't a 
party in the House o' Lords can get past him 
when he's in the humour. And I'm three 
pound twelve and six behind, and we must 
coax every penny we can get to-night, for 
George Targett's in the town, and he'll expect 
to be paid to-morrow.' 

* All right,' said Adolphus, with the manner 
of one who, unconvinced, declines to press his 
own opinion. Shadrach slipped back into the 
cart and sat down with his brother. Benjamin 
never snubbed him in the presence of Adolphus, 
but the Cheap Jack was better contented when 
alone. He had been bred to reverence 
Benjamin, who was the black sheep of the 
family, and he did it with all his heart. He 
was blind to Benjamin's Uttle faults, even 
when they were thrust upon him, and in the 
loyalty of his simple, foolish heart he refused 
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to believe that evil could have even a momen- 
tary abode in a human tenement so handsome 
as that which brother Benjamin carried about 
with him. And to tell the truth, the scoundrel 
of the family was not ill-looking in his way, 
though he was prematurely aged, and the skin 
about his eyes had that seared and strained 
look which almost always comes of hard drink- 
ing. The metamorphosis effected by respect- 
able clothing was remarkable, and Shadrach, 
though he had a simple vanity of his own and 
thought well of his own figure in his Sunday 
clothes, had never esteemed those garments 
half so much or thought their cut a quarter so 
becoming as he did now that they graced his 
brother's limbs. 

Adolphus having returned with the bottle, 
Shadrach mixed a drink for Benjamin, and 
when the wanderer had disposed of it the Cheap 
Jack went out to open the business cart, and 
to bang a big drum by way of announcing to 

c2 
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the village the fact that business was about to 
begin. Villagers strayed up by twos and 
threes, and Shadrach, mounting the cart, 
offered his goods for sale with indifferent 
success. But when daylight faded, and the 
naphtha lamps were hung about the platform in 
front of the business cart, the whole village 
turned out to look on and listen. Shadrach 
began to warm to his work, and having (as a 
good business man in his line ought to have) 
the whole traditions of the trade at his tongue's 
end, he began to stir the laughter of the crowd, 
and with that to move the money, ever so little. 
He had a little humorous skirmish with a 
rustic now and then — a safe draw — for when 
the crowd laughs it buys. But these episodes 
were few, and brother Benjamin, after two or 
three casual visits to the domestic cart, came 
out finally, rubbing his lips with the back of 
his hand, and beaming with the noble fires of 
the born orator. Here were lights, here was a 
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platform, here was a crowd, and here was 
Benjamin, who believed himself the best open- 
air speaker in Europe or out of it. That 
inspiration upon which Shadrach had counted 
touched and fired the great man's soul. 
Benjamin climbed upon the platform. Shadrach 
without a word retired in his favour and began 
to hand out the goods to him, and before the 
gifted one had been at his business for a minute 
there was a great gufiaw from the crowd, and 
in the same breath a bite, and positively a bite 
from so big a fish as five and sixpence. Fish 
landed, and a dozen new victims hovering 
. round a similar hook. In a moment the fish 
selected, the bait dangled before him, the 
coaxingly insinuated landing net below him, 
and another catch weighing five and sixpence 

V 

was in the basket. 

' What did I tell you ? ' asked the exultant 
Shadrach, and even the captious Adolphus was 
forced to admit that Benjamin was in good 
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form. ' That's what a real swell workman can 
do/ said Shadrach. ' Why, you wouldn't ha' 
thought there was that much ready money in 
the place/ 

And indeed there was ground for Sha- 
drach's exultation. Before the night was over 
and the business cart was closed brother 
Benjamin's honeyed tongue had drawn more 
than five pounds fix)m the village pocket, and 
the chamois leather purse which was Sha- 
drach's bank was heavy with silver pieces. 
There was a double handful of coppers over 
and above, and Shadrach with stuffed pockets 
proposed an adjournment to the Waldron 
Arms. Benjamin's victory had softened 
Benjamin himself, and Adolphus was less 
scornful of the new arrival than he had been. 

'Ben,' said Shadrach genially, *why don't 
you come into pardnership ? Why don't you 
settle down and give yourself up to make a 
name in the profession ? What's the good of 
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wastin' talents like them as you've displayed to- 
night ? Fm game to bet my carts and horses 
again a second-hand clasp-knife that there ain't 
a judge on the bench as could fetch 'em like 
you can.' 

*It is not to be counted, Shadrach,' said 
Benjamin, mollified by his own success and by 
these comphments, ' that a real talent is always 
to be looked for like a moderate ability. 
There's times when a man can come it, and 
there's times when a man csm not come it, be 
it ever so.' 

* It is not to be looked for that a man 
should go on producing fireworks continual,' 
admitted Shadrach, *but with me to do the 
reg'lar work, and you to come in when you 
feel it, as you did to-night, wouldn't that suit 
your views, Ben ? ' 

* We'll talk it over,' said Ben, in a lordly 
way. The proposal suited his views admirably, 
as it had always done, but his partnerships 
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with his brother had never been known to last 
a week. Adolphus, even in his milder mood, 
shook his head at the idea, and for the present 
it was no more alluded to. After a moderate 
refreshment the three went back to the carts, a 
shakedown was prepared for Ben, and everybody 
turned in. It was past five in the morning 
when Shadrach awoke. He rose, adjusted 
himself, lit his pipe, and strolled into the open 
air. After a comfortable turn or two he sat 
down upon the steps of the domestic cart, 
puffing away with placid contentment, until 
startled by a near footstep. 

'You're afoot early, George,' said Sha- 
drach. 

'Good morning,' said the new comer. 
' How are you, and how's Dolph ? And how,' 
after a pause, ' is Tilda ? ' 

' Why, we're all well and blooming, George 
my lad,' said Shadrach, heartily. ' Did you 
do a good turn last night ? Where did you set 
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up ? I was a-listenin' for the rifles all along 
and heard nothing. 

* I didn't set up anywhere last night/ re- 
turned George, with a look of injury. * I met 
something by the way as I didn't expect to 
meet, and turned back again/ 

' Why, what was that ? ' asked Shadrach. 

' You don't know ? Well, maybe you will 
some day. A thing like that is generally made 
a brag of soon or late, so I'm told. You'll hear 
about it, never fear.' 

* Why, what is it that has put you out in 
this way, George ? ' 

* You'll find out in good time. Ask 
Tilda,' returned George. 'She knows all 
about it.' 

' Tilda ? ' said Shadrach, wonderingly. 

*Well, never mind that now. I thought 
you'd be up pretty early, and as I'm bound for 
another part o' the country and hardly likely 
to cross your beat again, I thought I'd walk 
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over and square up at once, because Fm bound 
to start this morning/ 

*Why, George/ cried the Cheap Jack, 
anxiously, * there's no ill-feeling in your mind, 
surely ? Nothing again me as I don't know 
of?' 

'Nothing, Shadrach, nothing,' the young 
man answered, clearing his throat and turning 
to stoop for a stone to throw idly at a casual 
sparrow. 'I've got a special and private reason 
for taking a new road, that's all.' 

* I'm sorry,' said Shadrach, * I'm very sorry. 
*Wait a bit, and I'll fetch you that five 
pound, George. It was a great stroke of 
fortune as my brother Benjamin turned up 
last night. I was really afeard I should not 
be able to pay you, but, thanks to him, we did 
a rattlin' stroke o' business.' 

* It's well hung, Benjamin's tongue is,' 
George remarked, * and when it's iled it runs 
well, beyond a doubt. But I should like to 
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settle up and get away, for I've a long road 
afore me.' 

* Wait a minute,' said Shadrach, and George 
sat upon the steps of the cart and smoked 
whilst Shadrach went in for the money. 

Suddenly there was a ciy withm the 
wheeled house, and Shadrach came into view 
for a moment as George turned and looked 
through the doorway. 

* What's the matter ? ' cried the early visitor, 
but the other gave him no reply. George 
could hear him beating at the door of his 
daughter's cabin, and calhng upon her by 
name. Then, after a hurried conference, which 
brought nothing articulate to George's ears, 
out came Shadrach with a £a.ce of pallor, and 
pushed by him to the business cart in which 
Ben and Adolphus slept together. He beat 
at the door, and called out to them. Pre- 
sently Adolphus, with his hair raying out from 
his head in all directions, appeared in answer. 
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' What's up, master ? ' 

' The money,' said Shadrach, * the shammy- 
leather bag I put the money in last night. 
Where did I put it last thing ? Where did I 
put it afore I went to bed ? ' 

* Why in the brown stone jug with the 
crack in it on the top of the left-hand locker,' 
said Adolphus, readily. 

* I knew I did,' cried Shadrach distractedly, 
*and now it's gone. Ben! Where's my 
brother Ben ? I've been robbed. My money's 
stole, Ben. Here's George Targett come for 
the money as I owe him and it's stole.' 

Brother Benjamin emerged from the busi- 
ness cart with a pale and disordered coun- 
tenance. 

' You can get up what sort of tale you like 
among you,' said George Targett, with a sullen 
laugh, ' but I shall have my money afore I go.' 
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CHAPTER n. 

Shadbach turned at this speech as if he had 
been struck, but he offered no reply. There 
was, however, a wounded amazement in his 
face which made the early visitor repent that 
he had spoken. He kicked at the turf with 
the heel of his heavy boot and beat his cordu- 
royed leg with a switch to hide his discom- 
posure, but the attitude of apology (as is 
frequent with people of a better class than his) 
looked hke the attitude of confirmatory insult, 
and Shadrach, with a miserable shake of the 
head, turned his back upon him and entered 
the domestic cart. He threw himself upon a 
seat there, and looked at the floor with tears in 
his eyes. 
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In a few minutes Tilda was with him. 
Her toilet was never a protracted business, but 
she always looked neat and trim, did Tilda. 
For one thing her hair gave her no trouble. 
It curled naturally and she wore it short hke a 
boy's, and so avoided that breakfast aspect of 
curl-papers which makes the earlier hours of 
some young women less attractive to the eye 
than the later. She was fresh and blooming 
and rosy and kindly, was Tilda, with a biggish 
mouth fuU of the pearliest teeth, big, merry 
eyes, and a saucy nose, cocked a httle, and 
expressive of a saucy humour. She was not a 
Venus or a Juno in respect to figure, but her 
proportions were abundant, and she was 
generally regarded as a fine young woman. 

*The money can't be stole,' said Tilda, 
cheerfully. 'It's been mislaid. Let's look 
for it.' 

Shadrach arose mournfully and they made 
a search together. It did not take long. 
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though they left no nook or comer uninvesti- 
gated. At the end of the search there was no 
doubt about it— the money was gone. 

•Bear up, dear/ said Tilda, putting her 
plump arm round Shadrach's neck and laying 
her plump roses against his tanned cheek. * It 
isn't ruin after all ; George '11 wait.' 

* Where can it ha' gone to ? ' cried Shadrach, 
with a sudden aspect of renewed distraction. 
* Everybody's as honest as the day — ain't they ? 
There's nobody to suspect, is there, my dear ? ' 

'No,' said Tilda, following him with her 
eyes, as he walked up and down in the con- 
fined space. 

' You don't think there is, my darlin', do 
you ? ' he inquired, with a look of fear. * You 
didn't hear anything in the night? It might 
have been me, if you did. I don't sleep easy. 
I wonder if I've took to sleepwalkin' and hid it 
anywheres. I might have.' 

' I didn't hear anything,' said Tilda reflect- 
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ingly, ' but there, I sleep so sound. Was the 
door locked when you got up, father ? ' 

* Fast,' answered Shadrach. 

* Nobody could ha' got at the key of the 
other door,' said Tilda, * for I gave it to Uncle 
Ben before I went to bed. That fits the two 
doors, you know, and if anybody ' 

* Hush I ' said Shadrach in a whisper. 
* You don't know what you're a-talking of.' 

' Why, father,' cried Tilda, * it's the only 
way of getting at it to turn things over. 
There's one key fits the two doors, and if any- 
body knew that and got the key of the other 
cart ' 

* Hush I ' said Shadrach anew. ' Do you 
know what you're a-talking of ? If you was to 
dare to hint at such a thing you'd be no child 
o' mine, nor of your mother's neither.' 

* I wasn't hinting anything,' said Tilda, in 
grieved amazement. ' I was only saying as 
Uncle Ben could tell us—: — ' 
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'Hold your tongue!' cried Shadrach, 
almost fiercely, 

' Father,' said Tilda, *I believe you're right/ 
Her cheeks had lost their roses and her eyes 
were wide with fear. 

' You believe Vm right ? ' said her father. 
* What do you mean by that, ye baggage ? ' 

* Father 1 ' 

* I didn't mean to call you names, my dear. 
But oh, Tilda, Tilda ! If my thoughts were 
to go that wicked road for on'y half a minute it 
ud break my heart. I'd sooner die than 
think it' 

But it was evident that he did think it, and 
that the suspicion was maddening. 

* Father,' said Tilda, 4f the money's gone, 
it's gone, and we must think no more about it. 
George will wait.* 

* Yes,' said Shadjach, * it's gone, and I must 
go to speak to Georgle, and get him to wait a 
while.' He walked bhndly down the steps and 

VOL. I. D 
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came with a frightened face upon the little 
group outside. 'Gteorge,' he said, 'my 
money's been stole, and I haven't half-a-crown 
left in the world. I might have saved the 
coppers,' he added feebly, * but I changed them 
into silver at the Waldron Arms last night, and 
they've gone likewise. You won't be hard 
upon me, George, considering that I've met a 
loss like this ? ' 

* Wei],' said George, * what are you going to 
do about it ? Shall I go and fetch the police ? ' 

'No,' cried Shadrach, so eagerly that 
George regarded him with a look of curious 
suspicion. 

'No?' asked George. 'Why not?* 

' I don't know, I'm sure,* said Shadrach, 
despairingly. ' But I never could abide 'em. 
I'd sooner, lose the money ten times over if Td 
got it than have 'em here. You won't be hard 
upon me, George ? * 

' Where's Tilda ? ' said the young man. 
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* Wait a bit/ He entered the cart and faced 
the girl. ' What's all this about, Tilda ? ' he 
asked, with a half-shamefaced, half-dogged air. 
' I've been talking to Adolphus and your uncle, 
and I can't fail to beheve that there was a large 
receipt last night. And now the money's gone, 
or so it seems, and your father won't have the 
police sent for. Now it seems to me that it's 
my money that's been stole, and that it's my 
afiair whether the police is sent for. I don't 
want to say anything hard, but I've heard of 
men robbing themselves afore to-day. What's, 
it all about?' 

'George,* said the girl, with passionate 
entreaty, ' go away and wait for the money for 
a day or two, WeTl live on bread and water 
but what you shall be paid. But don't press 
father just now— don't. It's bad enough as it 
is, to lose his money, and ^ 

' And what ? '• asked George, 

02 
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*0h, George, George,' said the girl,' 
wringing her hands as she spoke. * Can't you 
see he's nearly out of his mind ? tiave a bit 
of mercy. Wait a little. Don't ask to know 
anything. You ought to know father by thi» 
time. You ought to know that he*s as honest 
and as clear as ever was the day. You can't 
think any wrong of father, George.' 

* I'm not so sure of that,' George answered. 
' When a man's been robbed of another 
man's money, it stands to reason that the first 
thing he does is to send for the police and try 
to find the thief.' 

* Suppose,' said the girl, with passionate 
entreaty in her face and voice, though she 
scarcely spoke above a whisper — * Suppose it 
would break his heart to have the thief 
foimd out. George, it's only waiting for a day 
or two. Give us an address where to send the 
money to, and if we have to pawn the stock 
you shall have it this day week.' 
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Shadrach came in at this moment, pale and 
.quaking. The creditor turned upon him. 

' I make out/ he said, with a heavy hand 
on Shadrach's chest, * that you suspect 
somebody ? ' 

* I don't know what to think,' said Shadrach, 
moving his dazed head from side to side. 

'You know what to think,' returned the 
other, * well enough, but you don't like to think 
it. Now I know what to think as well as you 
do.' The Cheap Jack sat down upon a locker, 
trembling, and stared at the young man with a 
face of abject fear. ' Tilda,' continued George, 
turning to the girl, * take back what you said 
yesterday, and for your sake I will wait.' 

* You mustn't ask me that, George,' 
answered Tilda ; ' I can never say anything 
but what I said yesterday.' 

' Very well,' returned George. ' Then I'm 
going to take this matter into my own hands. 
I'm going for the police.' 
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Tins annonncem^it was so loudly made 
that it reached the ears of Adolphus and Mr. 
Benjamin Chatterus outfflde. Greoige leaped 
from the doorway to the torf below and 
swmig off across the green with a moody 
carriage, switching his corduroys viciously. 
Shadrach and Tilda came out of the domestic 
cart togeth^, and at the same m<»nent 
Be^jaLfiin retired to the darkened interior of 
the business cart He emeiged in a moment 
wearing something of a hunted and a heated 
look. 

The Cheap Jack sidled up to him with 
transparent artifice, and took him by the 
elbow. 

^ Ben,' he whispered, ^ I want a word with 
you. Come on the other side of the cart' 
The perspiration stood in beads on Shadrach's 
forehead, and his lips quivered. ^ Fd never ha' 
done it, myself,' lie murmured in a broken 
voice. ^ Do give me credit, Ben, Fd never ha* 
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done it. But George has took it into his own 
hands. Don't you think, Ben, as you'd better 

go?' 

There was such an urgent horror on him 

that he could scarcely speak. 

* What for ? ' asked Ben, with such a face 
as no man but a thief and coward ever wore. 

'George has gone to fetch the poUce, 
Ben,' said Shadrach, with a voice in which 
shame and fear and affection trembled all 
together. 

' Well ? ' said Ben, with terror-stricken 
bluster, ' what odds is that to me ? Shadrach ! 
You think as your brother Benjamin is a low 
thief of the night. ' Search me. Search every- 
thing I've got.' 

' No,' said Shadrach, falling back from him 
with a countenance expressive of some relief. 
* I wouldn't search you, Ben. You know best 
whether you ought to go or stay.' It was 
something if Ben had hidden the money in 
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such a way that he was certain of its not being 
found. 

^ Shadrach,' cried Ben, pushing at him in a 
bullying way, *you suspect your own bom 
brother of being a thief of the night/ 

' No, Ben, no,' said Shadrach. If he could 
but have persuaded h'mself that he did not, he 
would have been a proud and happy man 
again. 

'You do,' said Boi. ^And it ain't a 
wonder as you're ashamed of it. But Fm a 
honest man, and I demands my right accord- 
ingly. Search me! Tilda! Bolphus! My 
brother, my very own bom brother, makes 
believe to think I stole his money. Look here 
— look here — look here.* 

He had run round to the fitmt of the cart, 
and at each cry he turned out a pocket of his 
brother Shadrach's Sunday suit of clothes. 
Emotions are akin to each other in expres^on 
and a noble shame may easily pass for a shame 
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ignoble. But he would have been a dull dog 
indeed who had not read in the face of Mr. 
Benjamin Chatterus — pale, with a smudge of 
colour at the eyes — ^the emotions proper to 
guilt when it strives to outface detection. K 
Benjamin were not guilty, his countenance was 
hard upon him. In presence of a mob disposed 
to lynch law it would have hanged him as 
infallibly as the evidence of a score of eye- 
witnesses. With his face all white except for 
that ugly smudge of colour round the eyes, he 
* set down his hat, shaking it first to show that 
it was empty, and proceeded to take off coat 
and waistcoat, noisily crying to be searched the 
while, and heaping reproach upon his very own 
bom brother. The three looked on silently, 
Adolphus scornful, Tilda tearful, and the 
miserable tender-hearted Shadrach all abroad, 
with only the one definite feehng in his mind 
that he would rather have died than have seen 
this. 
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^ If Ben Chatterus, licensed hawker, as was 
father to us both/ said Shadrach, half-dis- 
tractedly, ' had fived to see this, he'd ha' broke 
18 heart Don't do it, Ben. Don't do it.' 

'Fm going to have everybody searched,' 
Ben, with that &ce of guilt and fear upon 
him stilL 'Fm not a-going to labour under 
impitations. Not so, brother Shadrach, not so, 
if it was ever so. Turn out your pockets, 
Shadrach. And you too, Dolphus. Tilda, 
fetch Dolphus's clothes out of the cait. Me to 
be accused of being a night thief ? Me?' 

The more he tried to make a wonder of 
suspicion, the more natural so^cion looked, if 
from the first there had been an increase of 
naturalness posable to it. Nobody made a 
move in answer to his challenge. 

^I ain't the <Mily one as is going to be 
searched,' he cried. * Fetch out your things, 
Adolphus.' 

* Don't you do nothing of the sort, Adolphus,' 
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said Tilda. ' You to be searched and all, tried 
and true this twenty year, as nursed me when I 
was a baby/ 

'Fetch 'em out,' said Ben. 'Have 'em 
out.' 

'Oh, all right,' said Adolphus, scornfully. 
' I ain't quite so delicate as you are.' He 
entered the business cart and dragged out a 
little box. 'Watch him while he turns that 
over, somebody,' said Adolphus, 'and see as 
nothing sticks to them honourable fingers. 
Becos if anything did he'd be so sorry for it 
afterwards.' 

'That ain't all you've got,' cried Ben. 
' Let's have your clothes. What's sarse for me 
is sarse for you.' 

' It'd be a pretty nice sarse as 'd make you 
go down pleasant,' returned Adolphus, who 
stood at the cart-door. As he spoke he 
reached a hand inward and seized a coat which 
hung within. Even in the" act of throwing it 
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upon the green he detected an unusual weight 
in it, and as it fell all heard a muffled clank. 

* What's that ? ' shrieked Ben, darting upon 
the garment He fell aU-fours upon it, and 
when he reached his feet once more he held a 
purse in his hand — ^the lost purse of chamois 
leather. There was such a terror and such a 
triumph in his white and wicked face that all 
glances went that way, and not at the purse. 
The finder could scarcely fail to know as much. 
He clinked the purse and cried out, 'Look 
here ! Look here ! Here's our tried and true 
un, Tilda, as nursed you when you was a baby.' 

'Shadrach Chatterus,' said Adolphus, de- 
scending to the green, ' be a man and say out 
what's in you. Did I put that there ? Did I 
do it, as was your boy when the little gell was 
bom ? Answer me that, Shadrach. Say what's 
in you.' 

*0h,' cried Shadrach, wringing his hands 
outright, ' don't ask me to say anything.* 
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* You'd rather let it rest on me/ said 
Adolphus steadily, * on me, that's been a honest 
servant and a good chum, though I say it, for 
twenty years — you'd rather let it rest on me 
than say straight out what's in you.' 

* Are you a-making it a question betwixt 
me and you ? ' demanded Ben, who still held 
the purse in his hand. * Look at the evidence, 
Shadrach I In the face o' that can you stand 
by and see your own born brother's character 
took away ? I ask it of you. Can you ? ' 

* Don't ask me nothing,' besought Shadrach. 
He strove in vain to look at either. 

* Then, good-bye, governor,' said Adolphus. 
'Good-bye for a little time, Tilda. Your 
father'U stand up plain and straight and say to 
me, "Adolphus Weever, I know better than 
believe it of you." He'll say that yet, and then 
I shall come back again. But not before.' 

So saying Adolphus entered the business 
cart and returned with some few small proper- 
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ties, set them in the box, put on cap and coat, 
shouldered the meagre chest and turned away. 

* Is there nothing a-going to be done ? ' 
demanded Ben. 

^ Dolph,' said the girl suddenly, making a 
dart at him and seizing him by one arm, ' you 
can't go. You won't go. You shan't go.' 

^My darling,' said Adolphus, ^nothingll 
part you and me. Have no fear o' that. No, 
no, I love my little gell too well for it, and 
when Tve got her stedforth word o' promise I 
feel safe. You feel just as safe in me, Tilda. 
Feel just as safe in me. Fve often thought as 
my being merely Shadrach's man has stood 
betwixt us, because I could never bear to give 
myself the chance of being better off. Wait a 
bit> my darling. ItTl all come right' 

The girl stood dingmg to him for a 
moment, sobbing, and then turned upon XJnde 
Ben. 

' You might have heart enough to tell the 
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truth, uncle. There's only four of us and we 
could overlook it and forgive you if you went 
away. You've broke father's heart a'ready. 
Let that be enough for you.' 

* Is these onfilial impitations put upon your 
uncle, Tilda ? ' demanded Ben. 

' Don't use fine words to me,' replied the girl, 
with a surprising and sudden cold dignity. 
' We know as well as you know that you stole 
the purse. We know as well as you know that 
you never expected the police to be sent for, 
because my father would ha' sooner died than 
do it. But when George Targett went for the 
police you dropped the wicked thing in Dolph s 
pocket and tried to lay it on him/ 

* Do you stand by, Shadrach,' said Uncle 
Ben, * and hear these onfilial impitations cast ? 
Then I forgive you. Shadrach Chatterus, your 
own eldest bom very brother forgives you 
from a bleeding 'art.' 

* Don't, Ben, don't,' said Shadrach, quite 
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beside himself. ^Dolphos. Stop where you 
are. Fd sooner lose the stock by fire and have 
it not insured than undergo no more.' 

* Shadrach^' said Ben, ^you've stood by to 
hear me miscalled by your own veiy daughter. 
But I foigive you. Likewise I foigive Tilda, 
though the word is not yet cold upon her 
tongue wherewith she have miscalled me. 
Likewise I foigive Adolphus.' 

*Eh?' said the last-named, dropping his 
chest to the grass. *You wiper! Come 
a-foigiving me ! Ill wring your wicked 
neck!' 

But Shadrach and Tilda, both interposing, 
Adolphus forbore this dehcate attention. 

^ Bud, Ben,' cried Shadrach, on a sudden, 
' here's George Targett back again.' 

George came over the green still switching 
at his corduroys, and by his side came a police- 
man. Ben, beholding the latter, turned a Uttle 
paler than ever, but held his ground. 
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* Now, what's it all about ? ' said the oflScial, 
with proper official majesty, as he drew near. 

* What's all what about ? ' asked Shadrach, 
with an aspect so criminal that the officer took 
him by the arm and appropriated him at once. 

*Who gives this party in charge?* asked 
the officer. 

There^ flashed through the mind of brother 
Benjamin an idea too brilliant to be realised. 
He heard himself answering * I do,' and he saw 
himself inheriting Shadrach's stock-in-trade. 
But the beatific vision faded swiftly as it came. 
A wiser impulse succeeded it. 

* That's my brother you've got hold of,' said 
Bea. * And it's him that's been robbed.' 

' I haven't been robbed/ said Shadrach, * I 
mislaid the money — that was all. Here it is. 
And I can pay you your five pounds, George 
Targett, and I could wish as you'd been less 
handy in calling the police. I take it very 
unfriendly of you, George.' 

VOL. I. E 
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Now George was more than a little ashamed 
of the precipitancy of his action, and being 
ashamed, he did his best not to look it, as 
people generally do. It is remarkable that 
whenever a man experiences an emotion which 
does him credit, he tries to hide it. 

* Very well,' said George, ' if youVe found 
yom* money,' with a suspicious look at Ben- 
jamin, who still held the purse in his hands, 
' I'll take my five pounds and go forth fiom a 
spot which has no charms as I've a right to care 
for.' Then he looked at Tilda and Adolphus. 

The oflScial surrendered Shadrach, but 
regarded the other members of the little party 
with a covetous eye. It seemed hard to go 
back without a prize, after being aroused at 
so abnormal an hour. George, having had his 
money counted out to him, went his way 
lingeringly, and the officer followed, bursting 
with an unspoken * Move on, there.' 

' Now, Shadrach,' said Benjamin, ' I am will- 
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ing to let bygones be bygones. You'll never 
hear another word from me about the wicked- 
ness you've thought about me. I forgive you, 
Shadrach, I forgive you complete and free.' 

' Ben,' said Shadrach, in a broken voice, * I 
think you'd better go. I feel it here,' cried 
the little man, striking his breast, ^ like a knife, 
a cruel knife. You'd better go, Ben. And God 
forgive you and soften your wicked heart! 
Oh, dear me, dear me, that I should have to 
think it of you I ' 

Shadrach sat down upon the steps and burst 
fairly into tears. 

'It's hard on me,' said Ben, who was 
ghastly by this time, * but I forgive you, with a 
bleeding 'art. And Tilda likewise.' 

Ben was conscious of a violent impetus dealt 
en arrikre (as the Bard of Bentley put it years 
ago), and then of another and another and 
another. It broke upon him when, in spite of 
these repeated shocks, his mind began to work 

e2 
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again, that Adolphus, with amazing vigour, was 
kicking him off the green. For his part, 
Adolphus, who was of a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment as a general thing, had never until that 
moment experienced the exultant joy which 
comes of inflicting deserved chastisement on a 
hateful person. The fire of wrath sang in his 
pulses, and the true poetic fervour was so gene- 
rated in him that his kicks became ' rhythmic 
and orderly. But it has been written aforetime 
that the loftiest passion folds its wings the 
soonest, and Adolphus's fires were cooling even 
before Shadrach could lay a restraining hand 
upon his shoidder. 

*It's what he wanted, master,' said 
Adolphus, panting. *He's been asking for it 
ever since he left his cradle.' 

Shadrach followed the retreating Ben and 
overtook him. Half-a-dozen half-crowns 
jingled from the hand of honesty into the hand 
of the detected scoundrel. 
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* I take it,* said the incorrigible Ben, pocket- 
ing the money. * Why ? 'Cause I forgive you. 
You can't stop me from heaping coals of fire 
upon your head. Nor yet can't Tilda, nor yet 
Adolphus.' 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Snow oq the ground and snow in the air on a 
dreary night in mid-December. Streets dead 
and dumb and cold, and befittingly wrapped 
in a winding sheet. Street lamps, thick with 
snow-dust, which the inner fire has no power 
to melt, make pale yellow blots against the 
white and the dark. The wind whirls a drift 
like an Alpine tourmente, beating every way at 
once, and bitter, bitter cold. Shops m the 
I'.ttle country town closed early against the 
inclement night, and only one house open in 
the place. The one house open (known as the 
Waldron Arms) sends a warm gleam half 
across the green from its crimson-curtained 
windows, and within its snug kitchen the great 
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fire laughs and bellows with a rough country 
guffaw at the savage wind which rumbles in 
the chimney. Let the bitter wind rave as it 
will, it can but stir the jollity of this huge fire, 
which laughs the more the enemy roars at it. 

Half a mile away fi'om all this warmth and 
brightness, one miserable figure in the wind 
and fi'ost. A figure tattered and lean and 
weary, beaten this way and that by the fury of 
the night, but always pressing on, though with 
a heart fast failing. 

" 'Dolph,' said Mr. Shadrach Chatterus, 
with a beaming face, * though sober people as 
a rule, we'll celebrate the boy's fourth birthday 
with a rouser.' 

Shadrach's beaming face reflected the glow 
of the great fire in the kitchen of the Waldron 
Arms, and the way in which his knotted hands 
rubbed at his corded knees did the winter 
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night and the fire together as much credit as 
they deserved, even in combination. 

* Partner,' responded Adolphus, * I am open 
to a reasonable modest glass, and so I make no 
doubt is Tilda/ 

Tilda at this moment appearing to answer 
for herself, Mr. Chatterus with no great diffi- 
culty ascertained her views. 

* Partner and Tilda both,' said ShadracTi, 
beaming through the steam of a hot water jug 
like the sun on a frosty morning, * it befalls my 
happy lot to propose a toast. I'm not too 
much experienced in the habit of public speak- 
ing on occasions when domestic conwiviality 
gladdens the humble board, though you 
mostly hear enough o' my voice to satisfy you 
of a evening. Tilda, my dear, the lemon. 
Thank you. But as concerning this here 
special evening, which is a double date of 
pride, and I will remark likewise pleasure to 
us all — ^the bottle, if you please, Adolphus 
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I think a word befittin'. This day five years, 
as you are well aweer, ladies and gentlemen, I 
given my daughter's hand, a glad and willin' 
father, to a friend as took her with a glad and 
willin' heart. This day four years my 
daughter makes a present to her husband of as 
fine a boy as ever it fell to a grandfather's 
proud and loving heart to nurse. Wherefore 
— charge your glasses if you please — I give the 
present company a toast. Adolphus Weever, 
Mrs. Weever and Shadrach Weever, infant 
child of the above, and as fine a boy as ever I 
sat eyes on.' 

* With which,' said Adolplius, * I beg leave 
to couple the name of my partner and Tilda's 
father, Shadrach Chatterus, Esquire, which is, 
though I say it, as good a sort as ever broke 
bread.' 

*Thanky, Dolph, thanky,' said Shadrach, 
beaming brighter still. And the three drank 
together. 
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Meantime the lean and tattered figure 
struggled on, sorely buffeted and beaten by the 
wind, numbed by the cold, confused by the 
driving snow, and wearier at every step. 

^ It never crossed me, Dolph/ said Shadrach, 
with a cheery laugh,^as you'd make such a 
hand at public speaking.' 

' I always gave Dolph the credit for that,' 
said Tilda* Perhaps Adolphus was not much 
to look at, but if his homely features had been 
chiselled on the most approved of Gredan fines, 
and his rough figure clothed in the best of 
Bond Street tailgrs* best of garments, she could 
not have looked at him with brighter or with 
tenderer eyes- 

* Why, I no more thought it myself than 
the boy did,* returned Adolphus, * till I up^ids 
mysdf when you had the quinzy and couldn't 
get a word out edgewise not for love nor 
money* I shook a bit to b^in with I can 
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tell you, but it come somehow. Then what 
with havin' been a great reader of the Poplar 
Jest-book, and havin' had the advantage of 
being almost born into it, as a man might say, 
I got on pretty well/ 

' Pretty well ! ' said Shadrach with a genial 
scorn. * There isn't a man in the line your 

equal in it. And never was, bar ^I wonder 

where he is I poor Ben I * 

The lean and tattered figure was nearer 
now, beaten by the winter wind, and stumbling 
on with a fast-failing heart. The snow was a 
foot deep, and it seemed as if each ankle 
dragged a hundredweight, the numbed limbs 
were so weary. 

There was silence in the cheery kitchen, 
save for the roaring of the jovial fire and the 
spiteful rumble of the wind. 

* There's poor creatures,' said Shadrach, 
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breaking the pause with a husky voice, 'out 
even on a night like this/ 

*Lord love you, partner,' returned 
Adolphus, * don't have such notions as to 
believe as he's among 'em. Varley's set spoke 
him six months ago a-doing well with a stall in 
the pill line.' 

* There was qualities in him,' said Shadrach, 
shaking his head sorrowfidly, * as might have 
made a Bishop, or a Speaker of the House of 
Lords. He was a man among ten thousand.' 

Silence fell again, for neither of Shadrach's 
hearers cared to prolong the discussion of this 
theme. It was broken by a noisy trampUng in 
the hall outside. The door was thrown open, 
and the wind with a yell of fury made at the 
fire, which only laughed the louder and 
sparkled the brighter for its angry violence. 

' Why, George ! ' cried Shadrach. * Why, 
here's George Targett. And his wife. Come 
in, come in. A glass of something warm, Mrs. 
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Targett ? You don't mind drinking out of the 
same glass with an old fellow like me, a grand- 
father, with as fine a boy as ever you sat eyes 
on, four year old to-day. Well, this is a un- 
expected pleasure. What sort of a night out- 
side, George ? ' 

Shadrach knew well enough, but it seemed 
to make the fire the ruddier to ask the ques- 
tion. 

' What sort of a night ? ' repeated George, 
unwinding a great worsted comforter from his 
neck, and setting one reeking boot upon the 
hob, where it hissed like a steak in a pan. 
*Why, Shadrach, it's the sort of a night I 
never see before. It's a night, in point of fact, 
as a man can hardly see at all ; the snow 
drives so. It's cold as the North Pole and as 
cruel as a money-lender.' 

* Ah r said Shadrach, with a comfortable 
shiver. 

* Me and my missis,* said George, lifting his 
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Other foot to the hob, ' have done a matter of 
two miles, and I don't believe she could ha' 
got half the distance ivithout me to pull her 
on/ 

' That I could noi^ George,' assented Mrs. 
Targett ; • nor yet a quatrer.' 

* So bad as that ? ' asked Shadrach. 

* I can't recall a night to come near it,' said ' 
George ; and a girl opening the door at that 
minute to bring in a savoury and steaming 
compound ordered a minute before by the 
new comers, the fire laughed at the wind anew, 
until its jolly £eu^ was one vast ruby glow, 
and an almost apoplectic rumble shook the 
chimney. 

The heart within the tattered figure fiuled 
so &st that his feet stood still within a hundred 
yards of warmth and shelter. A dmnb fiEoxcy 
shaped itself within the tired-out traveller s 
mind. To die like this! The weak tean 
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Stung his eyes at the thought. He saw his 
owa ragged figure sinking downward to the 
snow, he saw it — ^in a flash of time — ^lie there 
throughout the pitiless winter's night ; he saw 
the desolate bright morning dawn, and the 
stark figure lying there foimd dead. The 
terror of the fancy lent a httle strength to the 
worn limbs. He staggered on again. 

' I suppose, now,' said Shadrach, sipping at 
his grog with a thoughtful countenance, ' as it's 
pretty nigh on being sinful, and yet I don't 
know, for Tm a man with a tender 'art my- 
self. And yet it seems as if it give a relish, 
like, to a man's comfort on a night hke this, to 
think, " It ain't everybody as is afore a fire hke 

this, and it aint everybody " What's that 

at the door, Dolphus ? ' 

* The wind,' said Dolphus. ' It's a-blowin' 
fit to bust itself.' 

* There is a undoubtable rehsh in it,' re- 
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sumed Shadrach, *even for a tender- arted 
man. Dolphus, there's somebody a-tapping/ 

The door opened slightly, and for a second 
a ragged figmre was dimly seen holding to the 
cm^ed guard of the hasp. Then with a roar 
the wind swept it wide and tore it from the 
newcomer's hold. The doleful creature stag- 
gered in, his clothes all a-flutter with the rage 
of the wind, yet caked with frozen drift. He 
stood for ,a mere instant dazed by the sudden 
light and warmth and raged at by the storm, 
then dropped with a groan upon the quarried 
floor. 

Shadrach rose from his seat with a cry like 
a screech — 

* It's Ben 1 My brother Ben I ' 

Brother Ben lay there very much like one 
whose troubles were over. Shadrach in his 
ignorance and haste was drawing the prostrate 
figure towards the fire, when Adolphus and 
George Targett interposed and set to work to 
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chafe the bare frozen chest and hands with 
snow. After much chafing, Ben's lips, 
purple with cold and the near breath of death, 
moved a little, and one of the women poured 
brandy from a spoon between them. 

A sigh or two, a perceptible flutter of the 
chest, a flicker of colour in the leaden cheek, 
the winking of an eyeUd, the twitch of a lip, 
the usual signs of slow recovery from the sight 
of death, were heard and watched with hope 
and terror by them all. Then came the ques- 
tion common in such cases. 

*Here, Ben, here/ said Shadrach, crying 
over him. ' You know me, don't you ? Your 
brother Shadrach.' 

The eyes said * I know you ' though the lips 
moved in vain. Eugs and shawls and pillows 
were got from the people of the house, and the 
wanderer on an improvised couch was brought 
a little nearer to the fire, and there fed slowly 
with broth administered in a teaspoon. In the 
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act of shaping his lips to receive the spoon he 
fell asleep, and there they let him rest, talking 
about him only in low murmurs, and every 
now and then one of the party would stoop 
above him with a look of fear to listen to his 
breathing. By-and-by one of the women 
noticed that the heap of rugs with the tattered 
wanderer at the bottom began to steam like a 
wet haystack, and then they called to mind 
how caked his dress had been with frozen 
snow. A bedroom had already been prepared 
for him, and a big fire was beaming by this time 
in the grate. Shadrach and Adolphus bore 
Ben upstairs, undressed him, rubbed him 
vigorously with dry towels, and put him to 
bed, he sleeping the profound sleep of exhaus- 
tion all the while. Shadrach watched him 
through the night, and heard the gusty flaw 
rattling at the casement and rumbling in the 
chimney, but never a moan or a whisper from 
the sleeping man, till the wind died and the 
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mournful day broke in a line of deadly light 
above the leaden pallor of the horizon. 

* It wam't a fancy o' mine/ said Ben, open- 
ing his eyes to find Shadrach's anxious face 
above him. * It was you I seen when I came 
in?' 

*Yes, Ben/ said Shadrach gently. *You 
could peck a bit, couldn't you ? ' 

* Yes,' said Ben feebly, and Shadrach, step- 
ping with exaggerated creaking caution down 
the stab's and back again, brought food and 
administered it to the wanderer, gently. By- 
and-by the patient with a querulous hand 
pushed away the plate, and turning fell asleep 
again. It was mid-day when he awoke, and 
Shadrach was dozing in an armchair by the fire. 
Ben made an efibrt to rise, but it was unavail- 
ing. Slight as was the sound he made, the 
slumbering watcher awoke at it and crossed the 
room. 

t2 
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* You want something, Ben ? * 

* Yes,' said Ben in a weak voice, and with 
his head turned sullenly away. ^ I wanted to 
get on/ 

*Was you a-going anywheres particular, 
Ben?' 

' No,' said Ben sulkily. * I wasn't. Did I 
look as if I was ? ' 

' Why, as to that I can't say, Ben,' 
responded Shadrach. * But you mustn't dream 
of stirring yet, not for days and days to come, 
I'm thinking.' 

' I shan't stop here,' said Ben, more sulkily 
than ever, thous^h his voice was so weak that it 
scarcely rose above a whisper. 

Shadrach laid a hand upon his head and 
smoothed it as if it had been a boy's again. 
Ben moved feebly but fretfully. 

* If there's any bit of a fancy in your mind, 
Ben,' said Shadrach, clearing his throat to 
speak, 'as makes you unwillin' to stop here. 
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put it away from yoiu You mustn't have no 
scruple about stopping here/ 

* Oh, ah I ' said Ben, in a jeering whisper. 
« Make a fay vyure of it. Come on. Make a 
fayvyure of it.' 

There was a lump in Shadrach's throat 
which no hemming could clear away. He 
could not speak, but he stroked once more the 
head which lay beneath his hand. A grey 
head by this time, with a great bald patch on 
the crown, and the mingled black and white of 
the hair lay in tumbled and disorderly threads 
about the pinched cheeks and the lined fore- 
head. Ben feigned sleep again. 

Shadrach lay down for a nap in the after- 
noon, and as the early night fell he took his 
place by the bedside again. With snow a 
level foot upon the ground his al fresco trade 
was hopeless, and the carts, business and 
domestic, stood upon the green like huge 
sarcophagi wreathed and festooned with 
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snow from roof to grass, the wheels quite 
hidden. The room in which Ben lay and 
Shadrach watched beside him was a rough 
place enough, and through the uncurtained 
windows shone the dim hght of the snow beneath 
a rising moon. Until the moon gathered strength 
the stars glittered with an amazing frosty bright- 
ness, but by-and-by the nearer glory veiled 
the more distant, and a web with filaments of 
finest light seemed drawn between the snow- 
clad earth and the keen vigil of the stars. 

* You'd like a candle, Ben ? * asked Sha- 
drach from his arm-chair by the fire. 

' No, I shouldn't,' answered Ben resentfully. 
^ I can see to make up my accounts without a 
candle.' 

A moment later there was a little tap at 
the door and Tilda entered with her boy in her 
arms. 

'Say good-night to grandad,' said Tilda, 
holding the lad towards her father. 
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' Good night/ piped the little fellow, in his 
pretty childish treble, ' and God bless grandad.' 

'That's a boy,' said Shadrach fondly. 
' Say good night to grandad's brother, Shadrach, 
won't you ? ' 

He held the lad down over the bed, and he, 
fulfilling his childish formula, set his arms 
round the broken wanderer's neck and kissed 
him. 

* Good night,' he said, * and God bless 
grandad's brother.' 

' Take him away,' cried Ben, in a wild 
voice, struggling upright and pushing the child 
from him. 

' I don't like him,' said the boy, drawing 
back into Shadrach's arms. * His face is wet' 

'Why, Ben,' said Shadrach, 'what's the 
matter ? ' 

The poor worn scoundrel broke into awful 
' tears and screaming sobs. 

' It breaks my heart,' he cried. ' It breaks 
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his cheeks, stooped and kissed his brother. A 
few minutes later a reverent and tremulous 
hand drew the white sheet over the face that 
lay haggard in the solemn moonlight, and the 
story of Ben Chatterus's mortal hfe was fiiUy 
told. 
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' I don't call it to mind, Ben.' 

'Not — ^the wicked — ^words I spoke— when 
I said — as I forgave you ? ' 

'I never thought of 'em, Ben,' said the 
simple fellow, with fast raining tears. 'But 
yet it does me good to hear you take 'em back 
again.' 

' I stole — ^the purse — ^and put it — in Dolph's 
coat.' 

' There, there ! ' said Shadrach, patting and 
smoothing the hair that lay all silver in the 
solemn moonlight. 

' And you've never nourished it again 
me?' 

' Never, poor dear old feller, never ! * 

* I don't know what's a-comin' over me,' 
said Ben, with a pause between each word. 
' Ess me, Shadrach, and say as you forgive me. 
It broke my heart to know you'd done it at 
the first, but now it's balm and comfort.' 

Shadrach, with the tears dropping down 



CHAPTER I. 

The blue-faced Tasmanian Devil slumbered 
peacefully; the great aboriginal ape of the 
Andes pursued the aboriginal flea ; the fretful 
porcupine, like a literary man out of harness, 
had laid down his quills, and dozed at ease ; 
the lordly lion yawned lazily, mindful, possibly, 
in the sultry heat, of the African desert in 
which he roamed in infant days ; the Polar 
bear alone was disquieted, and he went up and 
down in his den like a professional walker 
against time. It was nearly noon on a roasting 
English summer day, and Mr. Solomon Varley's 
unrivalled peripatetic zoological exhibition was 
pitched upon an English village green. The 
village was the centre of a scattered group of 
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sleepy little places, and Solomon hiad done fairly 
good business yesterday, and looked to-day for 
better business still. On the morrow he and 
his unrivalled exhibition would be away again, 
in search of fresh halting-places and a public new. 
Solomon sate with his wife and daughter in 
a house on wheels. The house was painted a 
golden yeUow, and the panels on its walls were 
picked out in red. It had snowy muslin 
curtains to its little windows, and the brass 
knocker on the door glistened like gold. 
Within, everything was snug and in miniature, 
as in a state-room aboard ship. At any breath 
of iair the canvas roof of the show made a flap- 
ping noise like a sail, and kept up the aboard- 
ship illusion. Solomon himself was nautical 
in aspect, being brown of complexion, through 
much contact with all sorts of weather, and 
attired in a suit of blue pilot cloth and a low 
black shiny hat of seagoing pattern. Mrs. 
Solomon, whose name was Sarah, was also of a 
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nautical pattern, looking generally cleared for 
action, in a dress whicli displayed her shapely 
ankles and her plump brown arms. This dress 
was cut away a little below the neck, showing 
something very like a shirt-front, from which 
rose an undeniable stand-up collar, surrounded 
by a red scarf tied in a sailor's knot. Her hat 
was identical in pattern with Solomon's, but was 
worn rakishly at the back of her head, where 
it rested on a coil of tidy black hair, giving its 
wearer a clear look-out aloft. 

* This is about as 'ot as they make 'em, ain't 
it, missis?' said Solomon, aUuding to the 
weather, and blowing an idle cloud. His voice 
was a trifle hoarse with constant open-air 
oratory. 

' I hope Jim's a-keeping Jack pretty cool,' 
said Mrs. Solomon Varley. 

' Ah I ' said Solomon, rubbing his pilot-cloth 
knees with his brown hands ; and then, rising 
slowly, ' I'll take a look round, missis.' 
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Jim was one of the human staff, and Jack 
was the Polar bear. Jack was apt to grow 
delicate in hot weather, and it was Jim's busi- 
ness to douche him. Solomon took the 
promised look round, and watched Jim as he 
splashed the grizzly Jack. 

'That's right, Jim,' said Solomon, *keep 
him cool. This weather tells on him, poor 
creetur.' 

* Ah ! ' said Jim, with an air half-moumftd, 
half-resentful. ' I don't find nobody to dowk 
me, master. A cove gets dry inside an' out on 
a day like this.' 

* Theer's a spot or two o' mysture in the 
bucket yet,' returned Solomon ; and Jim, whose 
predilection ran in favour of other liquids, 
growled, and splashed Jack with savage energy. 
*Well,' said Solomon, who in Mrs. Varley's 
absence was always inclined to be sympathetic 
with the thirsty, ' it is a brilin' day. Theer's a 
tanner for you. Don't make a beast o' yourself.' 
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Jim the tight-trousered « and loose-shirted, 
dexterously caught the coin, spat upon it, 
pocketed it, jerked out a * Thanky, master,' and 
took up his buckets, but lingered. 

* See the bloke in the stror 'at 'ere again 
yesterday, master ? * he inquired, with a trans- 
parent pretence of having asked the question 
casually. 

Solomon nodded. 

' Uncommon fond o' wild beasts he is, ain't 
he, master ? ' 

Solomon nodded again. 

* What's he arter ? ' inquired Jim, dropping 
the buckets on the sawdusted turf. 'What's 
he mean by comin' prowhn' around wherever 
we pitches ? What's his little game ? Come 
now, master, out with it. What's his little 
game?' 

' James,' said Solomon, * I wom't born yes- 
terday, nor yet jmy missis. We know what's 
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what, if you'll allow us. Tve seen coves in all 
sorts of 'ats in my time — white 'ats and stove- 
pipe 'ats as well as stror 'ats — ^took the same 
way for a day or two, an' what's it come to ? 
I knowed a feller attached to a wild-beast 
establishment once,' said Solomon, with a look 
of undefined humour, before which James hung 
his head, ^ as was took the same way. But he 
'ad the good sense to hold his j or about it, an' 
smother his secret in his own buzzum. That's 
what he had the good sense to do, James.' 

James sullenly, and with an air of discom- 
fiture, took up his buckets, and made as if he 
would retire ; but, dropping them once more, 
he turned, blushing confusedly. 

* Pre'aps,' he said, * that party got used to 
keepm' a pretty sharp look-out, and pre'aps, 
howsummever his feelins is despised, he'll go on 
a-keepin' of it.' 

With that Parthian shot James retired, 
bearing his buckets with him, and Solomon, 
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leisurely walking round the establishment, took 
a look at his properties. 

* Maybe Jim's right,* he said when he had 
completed the circuit. Balancing himself on 
one foot he lifted the other and knocked the 
ashes from his* pipe, tapping gently and 
thoughtfully on the sole. * Maybe Jim's right. 
I'll tell the missis to keep her weather eye 
open.' 

He strolled back to the house on wheels, 
consulting a fat watch by the way. 

*Time, missis, time,' he said, standing on 
the lowest step of the ladder and looking 
through the door. *Wheer are you off to, 
Virgie ? ' 

Mr. Varley's daughter bore the name of 

Virginia, indifferently shortened to Vii^e or 

Jennie, according to fancy. She had enjoyed 

the advantages of a finishing school, and was 

very shy and pretty. She was shy even with 

her parents, to whose wandering home she 

e2 
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had returned a year before with her pretty 
head stuffed with the lifelike romances of the 
feminine writers of this favoured age. 

' I am going into the village to buy some 
floss silk/ said Virgie, blushing, as she nearly 
always did when spoken to. 

* All right, my darlinV said Solomon, pat- 
ting her cheek with his big brown fingers as 
she came down the steps. * Don't walk too 
fast. It's a roaster to-day. Time, missis.' 

Away tripped Virginia, and Mrs. Varley, 
leisurely descending, followed her husband to 
the platform of the show, where she ensconced 
herself at the seat of custom, whilst Solomon 
assumed the directorship of the band. The 
band, comprising thirty-five instruments, 
groanedj wheezed, banged, and blared in a big 
box, obedient to a rotary handle. The crowd 
flowed in, and the sound of copper and silver 
. tinkled pleasantly through the tunes played by 
the mechanical orchestra, whose strains had 
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long ceased to charm the musical ear of its 
proprietor. Solomon, indeed, was wont to 
relate a story to the discredit of the or- 
chestra. 

' One day,' said Sol, * I takes a pitch right 
oppisyte a chemis' an' druggis's place, an' in 
doo time I toons up. Well, he stands it 
regular game an' plucky for about half a hour 
or so, an' then he walks over. " Mister," he 
says — quite the polite gentleman — "I ain't a 
complainin' party as a rule," he says, " but your 
orgin is too much for me." " Well, governor," 
I ups an' says, " you ought to have more human 
natur' than complain," I says: "I know it's 
hard on you to have to listen to it, but you'll 
think o' me sometimes," I says, "with a 
tear o' pity on account o' my havin' to play 
it regular, won't you ? " It closed him up, if 
you'll believe me,' Solomon would add, *as 
sudden as a clasp-knife/ 

On the present occasion Mr. Varley ground 
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away mechanically, and was more bent upon 
observing the faces of the crowd than even on 
the pleasant tinkle which made its way 
through the wheeze and blare of his own 
music. There were straw hats in plenty 
before him, but the particular straw hat of 

whose owner Jim had warned him was not 
there, and the showman Was not sorry for its 
absence. The conunon interest in zoology was 
not strong enough to induce young men of 
gentlemanly exterior to track his imrivalled 
collection fix)m village to village, and Solomon 
had needed no warning as to the object which 
caused the wearer of the straw hat to follow the 
show with a persistence so imusual. 

Perhaps, Solomon was mentally shortsighted. 
Perhaps, notwithstanding two-and-twenty years 
of matrimonial experience, he was little versed 
ia the ways of women. Possibly his own 
open-hearted nature and sterling honesty and 
itraightforwardness helped to blindfold him. 
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Virginia had gone into the village to buy floss 
silk — quite the most innocent of errands. And 
the young gentleman in the straw hat was not 
anywhere in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the show. Quite a satisfactory matter. It 
never occurred to him that the young gentle- 
man might meet Virginia. He would have 
been ready to knock down anybody who had 
told him that Virginia had gone to meet the 
young gentleinan. 

The showman's daughter went along the 
shady side of the street swinging a dainty little 
basket in her hand. She bought the floss silk 
to satisfy conscience and answer possible in* 
quiries, and then she strolled on under the 
shade of pleasant boughs into a leafy lane. 
She blushed and trembled as she went, and was 
many a time half inclined to turn back again, 
but by-and-by a young man wearing a straw 
hat heaved in sight, and, throwing away a half- 
smoked cigar, turned his lounging walk into a 
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quick one, and approached her smiling, hat in 
hand. 

* So you are here, after all T he said gently. 
*I shouldn't have come,' fluttered Vir- 

ginia, *if I had dreamt that you would be 
here.' 

* Don't,' said the wearer of the straw hat 
pleadingly,—* don't be so crael as to say so.' 

* Don't think I came to meet you,' s«dd the 
little coquette. * As if I should think of such a 
thing!' 

*I hope you will think of it sometimes,' 
said her companion softly. * If you knew how 
lonely it is to wait ! If you knew how hard 
it is to go away without having seen you ! ' 

* I can't always be strolling about country 
lanes,' said Virginia pertly. * I come as often 
as I can.' 

* You do try to come, then ? ' he asked. 
*How you do try to trap one, Mr. Ver- 

schoyle 1 ' said Virginia. 
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* Say " George," ' said Mr. Verschoyle ignor- 
ing the chaige. 

* No, I shan't ! ' 

* Say *' George," ' pleaded Mr. Verschoyle 
again, stealing an arm about her waist. 

* Well,* she said, half tremulously defiant ol 
her own tremors, and half tender, * George.' 
She only whispered it, and blushed Uke a 
peony. He stooped down and kissed her. 
She made a movement of resistance, and an- 
other, as if she would free herself of his 
encircling arm. But he knew his power by 
this time, and kept his place, and took his kiss 
and strolled on by her side under the shadow 
of the leaiy trees. The foolish captive little 
heart fluttered beneath his hand so that he 
could count its beatings. He never thought or , 
cared to think how sadly and sorely it would 
beat in time to come because of him. He was 
a well-looking youngster, with nothing of the 
traditional villain about him. A fair face, a 
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tall and lithe figure, with a good breadth across 
the ehest and shoulders, a drooping blonde 
moustache, firank eyes enough, a gentle voice, 
a handsome hand-^^ little too much bejewelled 
— ^but no cloven hoof, no sinister aspect to af- 
fright or warn. Faust had no need of Mephis- 
topheles to teach him how to woo this silly 
Marguerite. He had trapped wiser women in 
his lime unaided. 

And little Virginia was in love with him. 
Her head was fiill of foolish visions of fine 
things to wear, and a noble house to live in, 
and imposing servants to wait on her, and a 
carriage with fine horses, with footmen holding 
on behind. To be honest with her, these 
visions made no part of her love, but were only 
part of what his love would dower her with. 
So they walked along the leafy lane beneath 
the shadow of the pleasant boughs, and he lied 
to her and she believed him. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

It rained on an . August night in an English 

seaport town as English summer skies know 
how to rain. The tempest had gathered 
suddenly after weeks of sultry weather, and 
the clouds burst in a deluge. The great drops 
fell with a sound of continuous thunder on the 
canvas roof of Solomon Varley's show, but the 
proprietor of that establishment was filled with 
satisfaction. The sudden storm, although it 
had dispersed the crowd in front, had hastened 
one half of the people inside, and Solomon had 
such a house as he had rarely seen. It was 
feeding time, and, double prices being charged 
at that hour, Mrs. Varley at the seat of custom 
had reaped a fourfold silver harvest. The tent 
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rain to the house on wheels. * Now, what's the 
matter ? ' 

*Sol/ cried his wife, waving her hands 
up and down like a mad woman, * she's run 
away.' 

Solomon's face was white beneath its 
bronze already, but at that cruel stab he 
turned ghastly pale, and his hands dropped to 
his sides like lead. 

• Here's a note/ cried the distracted mother, 
now fiimbling at her dress, and now waving 
her hands wildly. * Here's a note she left 
behind. Oh, Sol ; oh, my poor Sol, as loved 
her dear ! Oh, Sol ! bear up like a dear good 
soul ! Don't break your heart, don't break your 
heart ! ' And saying this she cast her arms 
about him, and swooned and lost all know- 
ledge of her agony for a little while. Solomon 
laid her gently down, and stood above her like 
a statue. 

A step came up the ladder, but he did not 
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hear it, A hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and he turned* There stood Jim, wild-eyed, 
dripping wet, and as pale as death. 

* She knows ? ' said the man, half recoiling 
at sight of the prostrate figure. 

* Yes,' said Solomon, * she knows.' 

' I see her go,' panted Jim, for he was out 
of breath with running. * I foUered, thinking 
somethin' was the matter to take' her out on 
such a night as this.' A flash of lightning 
heralded a peal of thunder overhead, and the 
showman could only see his moving lips, but 
heard nothing more imtil the noise had rolled 
away again. ' They got into a cab an^ drove 
away. I could see as they was a-makin' for 
the King's Dock or else for the South Pier, 
an' I run like mad, but I lost sight of 'em.' 

Solomon heard this, but returned no word* 
When it was all spoken he moved slowly away, 
and, taking up a glass, poured water into it 
from a brown pitcher, and then sat down be- 
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side his wife and moistened her lips and 
temples. 

' Ain't you a-goin* to do nothing ? * cried 
Jim. * Ain't you a-goin' to foUer her to the 
world's end ? Ain't you a-goin' to catch that 
feller, if you travel till you're grey afore you do 
it, and twist his wicked neck for him ? That's 
what I'm a-goin' to do, master.' 

Solomon did not answer, but looked slowly 
round with a drawn and ashen coimtenance, 
like that of a man in mortal pain. 

' Be a man, master,' . said Jim, laying a 
rough hand gently on his shoulder, and chang- 
ing utterly in voice and manner. * Be a man, 
an' take it fightin'. For the Lord's sake, 
master, don't lay down and let it kick you.' 

'Jim,' said Solomon, speaking hoarsely, 
* don't think I take it easy, an' unlike a fether, 
because I don't say nothin'.' 

' God forbid ! ' said Jim. 

'But my place,' said the showman, as if 
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unconscious of the interruption, * is nowhere 
else but here. Leastways, not now/ He 
waved his hand, as though to dismiss the other 
from the place, and went back to his task. 

'Theer was a momin paper here to-day,' 
said Jim ; ' wheer is it ? ' After a moment's 
search he laid his hand upon it, and running a 
clumsy finger down column after column, came 
at last upon the shipping list, and then upon 
' This Day's Departures.' 

' One at nine for Eotterdam, one at half- 
past nine for Blown' (meaning Boulogne), ' one 
at ten for Queenstown, an' nothin' from the 
pier. Theer's time to catch 'em yet.' 

He was gone, through the storm, before 
Solomon could find a word. The streets were 
cleared of people by the rain. Lightning and 
thimder were almost continuous, and the storm 
raged with a tropic fierceness. The man tore 
through it breathless, and never stopped until 
the dock was reached. He was so spent on 
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getting there, and his own mad hurry had so 
foiled his purpose, that he could not speak for a 
minute or two. When he asked for the boat 
to Eotterdam, it was pointed out to him. 
* There. Cleared the dock this minute.' The 
blinding lightning showed the boat for a frag- 
ment of a second, and the darkness ate her up 
again bodily, and vomited her into hideous light 
again, and once more shrouded her. The 
boat for Boulogne, then ? * Here, lying close 
at hand,' said the oilclothed dock policeman, 
and, as Jim turned to get aboard, the official 
laid a hand upon the rain-soaked sack whicji 
covered his shoulders, and detained him. 

' You're in a huiTy to leave your native land, 
young man,' said the policeman. 

* I'm in a hurry to stop somebody else from 
leavin' it,' panted Jim. * Don't stop me, for the 
Lord's sake. It's like life an' death.' 

* Kobbery ? ' asked the policeman, still keep- 
ing that detaining hand on Jim's shoulder. 
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* Yes, an' worse,' said Jim. 

* It ain't murder, is it ? ' 

* I ain't so sure o' that either,' Jim 
replied. Even in all the agitation of his spirit 
he was loyal to the reputation of Sol Varley and 
his household, and would not, if he could help 
it, betray Virginia by a word. * Theer's a cove 
a-goin' off by one of these here boats — ^I don't 
know which ; and if I can see him I can stop 
him. I don't want no givin' in charge — not at 
present, leastways. He may have gone a'ready. 
Don't stop me no longer, master. It's like life 
^' death.' 

The policeman released him, and he climbed 
on board the boat. The lightning was still 
unrolling swift sheet on sheet of flame, but the 
thunder was crashing and rumbling to the 
northwards, and no longer spoke at the flash, 
but growled sullenly seconds later, and the rain 
had ceased as suddenly as it came. Jim 
thought himself alone on deck, when the dock, 
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and the shipping, and the warehouses, and the 
water, and the very heavens all seemed to make 
a sudden leap at him in the vivid lightnmg, and 
to rush back with an awfiil swiftness as darkness 
struck light dead. The twinkling yellow lamps 
were nothing in the pause. Light sprang to 
life, and shipping, and warehouses, and heavens, 
and water, all leaped at him again, and again in 
a fragment of a second darkness struck light a 
fotal blow, and the twinkling yellow lamps were 
nothing in the pause. With the next flash an 
oilclothed figure sprang into being and went 
out again, and came along the deck as if eac|;^ 
flash that followed drove it forward with a fieiy 
wind. Then there was darkness for a second 
or two, and the twinkling lamps recovered light 
a little, and Jim saw the oilclothed figure near. 

* What is it, mate?' 

* Do you carry passengers ? ' demanded Jim, 
still breathing hard, and speaking like a man 
foredone with haste. 
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* Yes,' said the other. 

' Is there a young man among 'em, a gentle- 
man, with blue eyes an' light moustachios, with 
a lady, a young lady, very pretty, in a dark 
frock ? ' 

His hurry was so passionate, he could 
scarcely speak. 

* I don't know,' said the seaman. * What 
about 'em, if there is ? ' 

* I've come to stop 'em,' said Jim. * They 
must be stopped ; it's life an' death.' 

* Have you got any authority to stop 'em ? ' 
Hsked the seaman. * If you have, an' they're 
aboard, I'm captain of this boat, and I'll see it 
acted on.' 

'See if they're here, master,' said Jim 
beseechingly. * It's life an' death to more than 
one.' 

* Young woman bolted ? ' asked the Captain. 

* Yes,' said Jim, with wild reluctance, as 
though the answer were plucked out of him. 
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*For the Lord's sake, master, see if they're 
here. It's life an' death/ 

* I can't say whether they're aboard or not,' 
said the Captain i * but there is a pair as seems 
to answer your description. Passage booked 
yesterday. They're all the passengers I have 
to-night — and likely to be, by the look o' 
things. Come this way.' 

The bows of the boat having been warped 
already from the wall, Jim had climbed aboard 
at the after-end, and the deck he stood on 
formed the roof of the saloon. He followed 
the Captain to the main deck, and peered into 
the saloon from the side of the steward's 
pantry* 

*Is that the pair?' asked the Captain, with 
a tight grip oa Jim's shoulder. 

''That's the pair/ said Jim in a hoarse 
whimper, drawing back on deck again. 

Terschoyle was leaning ovw little Yii^nia, 
who was crnnir behind her Teil* 
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* Have you any authcMrity to stop 'em ? ' 
asked the Captain* 

' No/ said Jim. * But, master, look here* 
He waved his hands abroad pleadingly, and 
his voice was thick with hurry and despair. 
' IVe been a servant of her father's ever since I 
was a kid. I've left her mother swounded 
dead off, an' her father a-settin' by her that 
broken-hearted it 'd melt a stone.' 

* D'ye think they're married ? ' asked the 
Captain, speaking into his brown hand lest he 
should be overheard. 

Jim shook his head with a negative so 
decided that the Captain was convinced at 
once, and said, * Eh, dear ! ' in a tone of pity. 
At that tone Jim took heart. 

* Master,' he said, 'maybe you've got a 
daughter o' your own. Have a heart, master 
—do, for the Lord's sake, have a heart.' 

*Wait here a bit,' returned the Captain. 
* Here, stand there.' 
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All the time they talked together the 
lightning rolled out its sheets of flame with less 
and less rapidity and brilliance, and the thunder 
rumbled farther and farther away. And Jim, 
who had perhaps as much right to associate his 
own emotions with the elemental disturbance 
as the feeble gentlemen who make verses on 
that topic personal to themselves, felt in a 
vague way that with the passing of the storm 
and the coming of the stars hope came. He 
waited in silence with a beating heart. 

Verschoyle and the Captain came from the 
saloon together. 

* What have you to say to me ? ' asked 
Verschoyle in a constrained and haughty tone. 

The Captain cleared his husky throat and 
squared his oilskinned shoulders. 

*rm a family man, sir,' he said, *and a 
plain-dealin' man, and I'll come to the p'int at 
once. Is that young lady your wife, sir ? ' 

*You should know better than to get 
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drunk,' said Verschoyle, angrily amazed, * when 
you have a journey before you and a ship in 
charge.' 

* That's no answer to my question,' said the 
Captain. ' Are you married to that young 
lady ? ' 

* What in the name of heaven is that to 
you ? ' demanded Verschoyle, with a curse 
thrown in. 

' Well, here's a man who says you're not, 
and if you are — ^you know — ^you can say you 
are, and there's an end of it.' 

* Show me the man,' said Verschoyle. 

* Come here,' said the Captain aloud ; and 
Jim stepped forward. He was still labouring 
for breath, and having striven to breathe softly 
to listen, he was breathing all the harder now. 
Verschoyle knew him. * This is the man,' said 
the Captain. ' He says you're not. Now, / 
say, are you? Answer a plain question 
straight if you please, sir.' 
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* Suppose I decline to answer ? ' 

* Then/ said the Captain bluntly, ^ I refuse 
to carry you/ 

* You are legally compelled to carry me.' 

* Am I?' said the Captain, with a short 
laugh. ^ Then Til take the legal responsibility 
and you can take your legal remedy. That's 
an. Get your traps together. For I am 
damned,* said the Captain with a mighty 
emphasis, * if you travel in my boat, wherever 
else you travel.* 

* Very good,' said Verschoyle with savage 
hauteur. * You -will repent this.' 

^Not me,' said the master-mariner cheer- 
fully. ^I hope you will, you ' There 

followed a sentence of descriptive phrases 
which shall rest unrecorded. The Captain had 
as rich and racy a vocabulary as any man who 
ever trod the boards of a Channel steamer, and, 
glowing with a comfortable glow of righteous 
and triumphant wrath, he flung its treasures at 
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the retreating Verschoyle by the mouthful. 
All on a sudden he checked the current of his 
anger, and entered the saloon. Verschoyle, 
pale and disturbed, was speaking to Virginia. 
The Captain put him on one side and sat down 
by the girl, who was crying bitterly. Ver- 
schoyle began to rage at this, and the Captain 
turned upon him in grave reproof. 

* What do you mean by using language like 
that afore a lady ? I'll give you three minutes 
to be off my boat, young man, and if you're not 
off it in that time you'll leave it a good deal 
more swift and sudden than you'll care to.' 
Then, ignoring Verschoyle's presence, he took 
Virginia's hand between his two big palms, and 
addressed her, very gently : * My pretty dear, 
I'm a father, and I've seen a deal of life in my 
time. I ain't speaking angry to you, am I ? 
Now, you go home, and be a good gell, and 
a blessing to your father and mother. And 
don't you listen any more to that blackguard 
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there, and burst into renewed tears, and wrung 
her hands, and murmured that it was cruel* 
Oh, it was cruel, cruel I 

Moved by the sight of youth and beauty 
brought to such distress, the Captain turned 
upon Verschoyle for the last time. 

* Now, then ! Sharp there ! One minute 
more, and I'll have you chucked overboard. 
Hi I you there I ' Jim entered. * Collar them 
two portmanteaus and chuck 'em ashore.' Jim 
seized the luggage, and would have been 
rejoiced to extend the order to its owner. 
* Now, get out.' Verschoyle retired before the 
indignant Captain, mounted the ladder, crossed 
the saloon deck, and went ashore. Jim threw 
the luggage unceremoniously after him, and 
then, following the Captain, returned to the 
saloon, and, taking Virginia's hand, led her, 
unresisting, from the vessel. 

* God bless you, master, for what you've 
done this night,' said Jim in taking leave of the 
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Captain. The men were moving about the 
deck by this time, the mate was ordering here 
and there, ropes were tugging across the dark- 
ness, and the ship was quivering with the short 
urgent stroke of the engines. 

* Take her home, and good luck to you,' said 
the Captain in reply, and went back to duty, and 
treated sea-going virtue to a stiff glass by the way. 

Verschoyle summoned a hansom and drove 
to an hotel, feeling mean, as our trans- Atlantic 
cousins say. The writer feels an unfeigned joy 
in kicking him out of the story. 

For a while poor Virginia suffered Jim to 
lead her, being, indeed, so broken that she 
scarcely knew him, or knew of anything but 
Verschoyle's baseness. But after a time she 
turned and spoke. 

* Good bye, James. Be kind to father and 
mother.* 
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* Miss Virginia,' said James, ' if you knowed 
how broken-'arted they are, an' how glad an' 
willin' they'll take you home again, you'd never 
dream of leavin' 'em. You couldn't.' 

She twined her hands together with an 
action which bespoke pam and shame and 
anger and remorse. A hundred other things 
were in the gesture too, and Jim, without 
being anything of a psychologist, read and 
understood them all. 

* Oh, Miss Vu-ginia,' cried honest Jim, half 
crying, 'have a heart. For the/Lord's sake, 
have a heart.' 

She stamped her foot, and made a down- 
ward gesture with both clenched hands. 

* I won't go home,' she cried distractedly. 
* I can't go home. How can you be so cruel ? ' 

* Cruel, Miss ? ' said Jim. ' Whatever can I 
say for to persuade you? Such a head as 
mine,' said Jim with a distraction of aspect 
more than equal to her own, ' ain't fit to be 
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trusted with a huming body. It*s me, Miss — 
Jim. Why, you've laughed at me hundreds 
of times, you have. Don't you know me? 
Lord, I don't believe she knows me ! ' 

Whilst he spoke she walked on rapidly and 
Jim followed. 

* Miss Virginia,' he appealed again, * come 
home to your poor father. Think of the missis, 
swounded dead away.' 

She quickened her footsteps to a run, and 
Jim held on behind her appealingly all the 
way. Suddenly she stopped and turned upon 
him panting. 

^ I won't go home,' she said, with a sullen 
resolution unlike anything he had ever known 
of her. ' Thrown away ! ' she cried, breaking 
into sobs and tears again. * Deserted I Go 
home to be an eyesore to them ! To be pitied, 
and scolded, and forgiven I ' Then sullenly 
once more, ' I won't go home ! ' 

Jim's agitation and uncertainty were pitiful. 

VOL. I. I 
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He stood and looked upon her sorroyrfully, but 
could not find a word. Glancing about her 
once, she faced round and walked swiftly. He 
followed. She stopped again. 

*I am going away/ she said. *I shall 
never go home.' 

*Very well. Miss,' said Jim in downright 
helpless desperation, * Where you goes I goes, 
an' I'll foller you to the world's end.' 
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CHAPTER m. 

Sign of the White Horse. A chalky quad- 
ruped with very stiff legs, and apparently, if 
you might judge by the disturbed aspect of 
his mane and tail, under strong electric in- 
fluences — that was the White Horse. He was 
woodenly electrified — if I may be allowed 
the phrase — on two inches of seagreen grass, 
and wedged very tightly into a sky of impro- 
bable blue. A slight warping of the board, 
due to climatic influences, had beheaded the 
White Horse, and the painter, as if in anticipa- 
tion of that effect, had bestowed upon his coun- 
tenance a backward look of feeble astonish- 
ment. Below the sign a bow window, with a 
comfortable red blind in it Behind the 
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window a room, with sanded floor and sawdust- 
stored spittoons, and heavy tables with beery 
circles on them, and crossed clay pipes. About 
one of the tables half a dozen men, solemnly 
drinking and smoking, and telling ghost stories 
in broad daylight. The gentleman in the 
battered white hat and belcher tie was the pro- 
prietor of that light of nature the six-legged 
horse, and the employer and exhibitor of the 
spotted lady. The gentleman in the fur cap, 
the rabbit-skin waistcoat, and the red handker- 
chief was the owner of the swinging boats 
on the village green outside, as yet unpacked, 
and waiting for to-morrow's fair. The seedy 
man in seedy black, whose skin was so curi- 
ously loose about the region of his eyes, was a 
professional sword-swallower. The gentleman 
with the red nose and bibulous eye, wherein 
much beer had left unquenched the light of 
native humour, was sole owner of Bolko's un- 
paralleled waxiwork exhibition. The other 
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two were showmen also, and recognisable any* 
where. 

Five listened whilst the red-nosed man with 
the bibulous eye talked. 

' Th' on'y ghost as ever I knowed to haunt 
a showman was my brother Bill's own private 
an' particler property,' the red-nosed man was 
saying. * He was in the wax- work line afore 
me, hke his father afore Aim, my brother Bill 
was, but he had a misforchin as led to his re- 
tirement.' 

'Ah!' said the man in the rabbit-skin 
waistcoat, ' what was that ? ' 

* He died,' said the red-nosed man. ' Scarlet 
fever. Leicester. Buried in the parish 
churchyard. Well — afore he died, mind you 
— ^he had a gho^t of his own, his pardner, 
Joseph Turk. Eeglar, after business hours, it 
was Joseph's habit to get as drunk as he 
knowed how to, and simultaneous, as a man 
might say, my brother took him home at dosin' 
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time. But one night, Bill he doesn't turn up. 
Joseph he starts alone, an' quite natural he falls 
into a clay-pit and kills hisself. Well, theer's 
a inquest, theer's Bill to give evidence, theer's 
a verdick, theer's a buryin', and you'd ha' 
thought as it was done with, wouldn't you? 
My brother Bill he was a soft-'arted feelin' sort 
o' man, an' he took on a good deal over his 
pardner's death, Sittin' by hisself on the night 
arter the buryin', thinkin' about poor Joseph, 
all of a sudden he feels a creepy sort of a chill 
come over him, an' his eyes is drored round 
like to one side, an' there he see's him, in a 
pair o' cord trousers an' a velvetin jacket an' a 
billycock 'at, with a yeller hand-kercher with 
blue spots on it round his neck, which was his 
reg'lar wear. Well, you might ha' knocked 
my brother Bill down with his father, he was 
that crumpled up at it. " Willy-um," says the 
ghost a-speakin' holler in his chest, like, " w'y 
didn't you fetch me 'ome," he says, ** that fatal 
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night ? " My brother Bill says nothing, he was 
that knocked over. "Willy-um," says the 
ghost again, " it's my intent," he says, " for to 
haunt you reg'lar," he says, " every night at 
twelve." And with that he varnishes. Well 
he comes next night, an' next night an' next 
night, and my brother Bill gets that weak an' 
skeered he didn't think he'd last long. So he 
comes to me an* he tells me all about it. 
" Why, Bill," I says, " it's a forchin for you." 
"What d'ye mean?" he says. "Why," I 
says, " exhibit him," I says, " to any scientific 
speritualist as wants to see a real boner-fidy 
ghost," I says. " Theer's a mine o' money in 
it." Well, Bill he takes my advice, an' he 
might ha' died a Eothchile if Joseph hadn't 
took ofience at it an' left oflf visitin' of him.' 

' I can see, Mr. Bolko,' said the seedy man 
in seedy black, ' that you're a sceptic' 

' A what ? ' asked the red-nosed man. 

' An unbehever/ said the other. 
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* Am I ? ' said the red-nosed man. ' P'raps 
I am/ He took up his pot and nodded round, 
*My respects, gentlemen/ Then, having 
emptied the vessel of its contents, he rose, and 
said with hoarse solemnity, * Them as doubts 
my tale can doubt it. Maybe 1 have my 
doubts about it. Never mind. But there's a 
moral in it — ^which is this : If any showman 
has a ghost in the family as 'can at all be relied 
upon to turn up reg'lar, theer's a pot o' money 
in it. Good afternoon, gentlemen.' 

The sceptic departed and the five believers 
remained behind. 

*Comin' back,' said the man in the rabbit - 
skin waistcoat, * to wot we wos a-talkin' about 
— ^it's my belief, bok you, as Sol Varley's 
haunted.' 

The man in seedy black cjaid that it stood to 
reason. 

' Look 'ere,' said the rabbit-skin waistcoat. 
* When did poor Sol begin to turn that pale an' 
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queer ? When did he begin to sit an' stare at 
nothin' for a hour at a time, an' talk when 
there was nobody to talk to ? Why, when his 
gell died. When else ? Why, not at aU/ 

' Of course not,' said the sword-swallower. 

' An' as for them,' said the rabbit-skin waist- 
coat, 'as talks about a gell like that havin' 
bolted along of Sol's man Jim, why, it's 
madness, ain't it ? Now, I arsts anybody 'ere : 
Would she ha' looked at Sol's man Jim? 
Would she ha' spoke a civil word to him 'cept 
as a young lady might ? I put it to you, gents. 
Is it likely ? ' Nobody thought it Ukely in the 
least. ' Very well, then. If you wants wrong 
talk about a young woman, it's allays cheap 
enough in the purfession an' out of it. But to 
talk about a young lady like that boltin' with a 
cove like Sol's man Jim, an' Sol pretendin' of 
her to be dead, why, it's enough to turn a man's 
drink hacid on his stomach to listen to it, ain't 
it?' 
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*Now, rU tell you something/ said the 
man in tlie battered white hat. ' I've sat quiet 
an IVe heard all sides. I didn't say nothing 
while Bolko was 'ere, 'cause I don't want none 
of 'w chaff, which he's too ready with. Gentle- 
men all, I've seen her ! ' 

The four gathered near him with solenm 

faces. 

* Last night as ever was, I seen her,' he said 
again. ' I was leadin' out the oss for exercise 
— near midnight it was — an' I parst roimd by 
Sol's waggin. An', strike me dead, but I seen 
her &ce, as white as chalk, a-lookin' in at Sol's 
winder, an' her glides down from it without so 
much as touchin' a foot on the ground, an' 
passes me ¥dth no more noise than a bat ud 
make. I ain't easy frightened, but I was 
frightened then. But I looked arter her an* 
seen her melt — ^r^'lar melt away.' 

The man's face, voice, gesture, were enou^ 
to stamp his nairative with strong lealit j« His 
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hearers looked from one to the other, awe- 
struck, and, in spite of the broad daylight, 
gathered closer. Before another word was 
spoken they drew their heads apart, and 
resumed their pipes and beer with a transparent 
effort to seem unconcerned. 

Solomon Varley stood at the door, looking 
with haggard eyes from face to face. His 
countenance was pale and drawn, and, though 
his lips moved, no sound came from them. He 
lurched a little, like a drunken man, and set 
his hand to his forehead. Then, looking 
vacantly about him, he turned away and sought 
the street. The five men arose and peered 
after him through the bow window. 

* He ain^t long for this world,' said one. 
' Poor old Sol 1 ' 

'No,' said another. 'He's had his call, 
poor Sol has — evident.' 

Solomon Varley crossed the Green slowly, 
with downward eyes and head, noticing no 
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man, though most looks were tm*ned to him 
with sympathy or cmiosity. He reached the 
house on wheels, which, hke himself, looked 
less prosperous and tidy than of old, though but 
two months had gone by since it shone in a^' 
the splendour of new paint, and Sol b* 
went upright and happy. Mrs. Var. 
there in a black dress, sewing, and looi^ , 
sadly but kindly as her husband entered, 
closed the little door, and took down a nautic 
looking jacket which hung behind it. Froa 
the pocket of this garment he drew a soiled 
letter, which he bore to the window and read 
over. It had no date, and was written in a 
sprawling hand. 

* Sir,' it ran, ' this is ritten with great grief 
to tell you that your daughter is dead. Before 
she died she told me to rite to you ; but I can- 
nott rite, and a frend rites this for me. She 
told me to say that she found out befour it was 
too late that the man she ran away with was a 
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viUan, and left him. I am to say again, befour 
it was too late. Wen you see James he will 
tell you the same, that she left him befour it was 
too late. She woold have come home to you, 
but she was ashaymed. She is dead, and she 
thought you would like to know it, because it 
woold ease your mind. 

' Yours truly, 

' Martha Woolley. 
*P.S. She sent all love and blessings 
befour she died. She praid you to forgive her, 
and praid for you night and day.' 

The letter bore the Bristol postmark, and 
had been delivered whilst Solomon was in that 
town. He had appealed to the poKce to dis- 
cover the writer, and Martha Woolley was 
searched for, but in vain. There was some 
comfort in the ill-spelled letter, bitter as it was, 
and that comfort Solomon laid to his sore heart 
every hour of the day, and thanked God for it. 
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* What is it, Sol dear ? ' said his wife, rising, 
and putting her brown arm about his neck. 
* Don't brood over it, my poor Sol, don't brood 
over it/ 

Her eyes were thick with tears as she 
spoke, but she controlled them resolutely and 
would not let them fall. 

* She's better off than livin' with a broken 
heart, Sol : better off,' said the mother. 

* You're a good wife, my dear,' said Sol 
hoarsely and wearily. * A good wife. Yes, 
she's better off. But it'd be somethin' if we 
only knowed where her grave was, my dear, 
wouldn't it ? ' 

The simple question spoke of such despair 
to the wife's heart that her tears would have 
way. She drew his head to her breast and 
swayed it to and fro as though he were a child. 

' Poor Sol, poor dear Sol ! Our time ain't 
long, my dear. We shall soon see the poor 
broken-hearted thing again, Sol. If she'd come 
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back, she'd never ha* heard a bitter word from 
us, Sol, would she? Never a bitter word. 
Never a bitter word. Never a bitter word/ 

She went over the phrase again and again, 
as though there were comfort in it, and still 
held the bowed head to her wifely breast as 
though it were a child's. 

* Such a child I ' said Sol, a minute or two 
later, seated with heavily dependent arms 
between his knees, as though his hands bore a 
weight too great for his strength, and with eyes 
fixed on the floor, ' Such a child, rosy an' 
pretty, two months back ! An' now as white 
as snow — ^as white as snow I ' 

' Sol I ' cried his wife with a ghostly face. 

*Ay,' said he, looking at her with lack- 
lustre-eyes, *as white as snow. As white as 
snow.* 

' Sol 1 ' cried his wife again. 

' My darling,' said Sol, stretching out one 
heavy hand nervelessly and laying it on her 
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shoulder, 'Isee her poor dear dead face last 
night at the winder. I have seen it three 
nights runnin'. It's my call. You'll be lonely 
when I'm gone. You've been a good wife, 
Sarah, an' I'm grieved to leave you. But I've 
had the call.' 

His nerveless hand dropped down again 
as if it held a weight too heavy for his strength. 
His wife knelt before him, looking in his face. 
A timid knock came to the door, but neither 
heard it. It was repeated a little louder, and 
Mrs. Varley, rising, opened the door with a 
scream. 

'Don't be put out, missis,' said a voice 
outside. 'Might I come in? Is master 
theer ? ' 

' Come in,' said Mrs. Varley faintly ; and 
Jim entered, ragged, shoeless, hollow-eyed, 
pale, bearded with a bristly beard of two 
months' growth — a man foredone. 

' I swore,' said Jim, * as I'd find her if I 
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follered her to the world's end. I foUered her 
and found her, an' she slipped me, an' I follered 
her again, and I follered her on, an' on, an' on/ 
The two looked at him with such awful fisices 
that he paused. ' Did ye get any news of her 
ever ? ' he asked after a while. Solomon still 
held the letter in his hands. 

* That come,' he said, * a month ago.* 

Jim spelled it through, and then, returning 
it to the broken and crumpled envelope, held it 
while he spoke. 

* No more news than this ? ' 

' Never a word,' said Solomon. 

'Did you find where she was buried, 
master .? ' Sol shook his head. 

' We tried,' said Mrs. Varley, ' everywhere. 
But the letter didn't even tell us where she died.' 

* Master,' said Jim, 'I've walked a matter 
of a thousand mile. I'm dead beat. If you 
please, missis, I should like the things I left. 
I'm very bad oflf for a change.' 

VOL. 1. K 
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Mrs. Varley poured out a can of water into 
a washing basin, set out soap and towels and a 
comb, then produced a bundle of clothes from 
a locker. 

* You can get a wash, James, and a change,' 
she said, crying silently the while, ' and 111 get 
you something to eat.* 

Saying this, she left the house, and Jim, 
laying down the letter, began with laboured 
slowness to divest himself of a very tattered 
shirt. He paused suddenly in the act of drawing 
it over his head. 

' What's this I hears about a ghost, master ? ' 
Solomon started and stared at him. * I meets 
Tom Hackett twelve mile behind, an' he says 
youVe seen a ghost, he says. That's what he 
says. " Your master's haunted." ' 

Solomon rose with outstretched hands. 

■ 

' Has anybody seen it besides me ? ' 
'Have you seen it, master?' cried Jim, 
slipping the garment back again. 
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'Three times/ said Solomon with awe- 

» 

struck face. 

*When?* cried Jim. 'Where?* 

* Allays at midnight/ answered Solomon, 

* at that little winder,-r-pale, an' thin, an' white 
— as white as snow/ 

*When? when?' cried Jim again. 'Last 
night?' 

* Yes,' said Solomon, * last night. For the 
third time. It's my call, Jim. I sha'n't be 
here much longer. I shall foUer my poor 
broken-hearted child.' 

'What?' cried Jim, in a voice which 
-if ould have been a roar but for his feebleness, 

* You've seen her three times, an' never spoke 
to her ? ' Solomon could only look at him in 
grief-struck wonder. * Why, I found out the 
gell as wrote this letter. Sewed boot-uppers 
for a livin', she did. Her it was what fired the 
bullet. But who makes it, do you think ? Who 
makes it, master ? ' 

e2 
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' Jim/ said Solomon, trembling from head to 
foot, ' Jim I ' — ^warning and entreaty mingled in 
the tone. 

* Master,* says Jim, *if what I says ain't 
true, you take a pitchfork out of the waggin 
outside and run me through with it. I finds 
the gell as wrote this letter. What makes me 
find her ? 'Cos Tm travellin* to search for Miss 
Virginia, and 'cos I've swore as sure as heaven 
an' earth I'll foller her to the world's end. 
Miss Virginia had been a-livin* with her, an' 
one day her says to her : " A dear friend o' 
mine is dead. I can't write." Her says, " You 
write for me an' I'll tell you what to say." Aad 
then her writes this letter. Then Miss Virginia 
ketches sight o' me, an' runs away again. Was 
a-makin' petticuts at the time, an' livin' very 
hard, but quite respectable. On I follers 
— tracks her — Closes her — finds her — Closes her 
— tracks her again, an' follers on again.' 

Solomon was on his knees, and the tears 
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were dripping through his fingers, dripping 
thickly on the floor. 

^ Such a face, Jim I ' he moaned ; ^ that wild 
an' worn an' pale ! Oh, Virgie ! Virgie ! ' 

< Master,' said Jim, * I've had word of her 
all along. Now her's took rail, an' Fve had to 
walk ; an' now her's slipped me, but I've took 
up the track again, an' at last we've found 
her.' 

The tears were coursing down Jim's £ace 
too, and washing out brown channels in the 
grey dust which covered it 

'Not a word to the missis, not a word,' 
said Jim. ' Her'll come again to-night to look 
at you. That's it,' said the valiant, tender- 
hearted scarecrow, shaking with his sobs, ' poor 
bleedin' heart ! Just wants to see you, like, as 
often as her fear Tl let her.' 

* May I come in ? ' said Mrs. Varley, tap- 
ping at the door. 

* Not yet, ma'am, if you please,' said Jim 
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bolting the. door with great haste ; and, still 
sobbing and crying, he proceeded to his ablu- 
tions, and having conquered his tears and 
changed his dres^, and again and again warned 
lus. master to silence, he admitted Mrs. Varley 
and sat down to a prodigious meal under the 
shade of the Jiouse outside. 

Solomon went feverishly to work to help 
the men who were arranging the vans and 
putting up the canvas in readiness for the 
morrow, and Jim kept sedulously out of Mrs. 
Varley's sight. Before nightfall he limped away, 
unrecognised by any of his ancient comrades, 
whom he had dodged all afternoon like a stage 
villain, unintentionally inviting inspection. 

The night grew, and Solompn sat with a 
wildly beating heart in the little house on 
wheels. Mrs. Varley had retired to the bed- 
room partitioned off at one end of the struc- 
ture, and there, by the light of a little lamp, 
spelled through the Psalms in her Prayer-book. 
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Many and many a line she went through half 
mechanically, and the words had no meaning 
for her. At length the slow forefinger, rough 
with the needle, paused at these words, ' As for 
me, I am poor and in misery : haste Thee unto 
me, God/ She bowed her head and wept 
above the line. And what was that ? A cry out- 
side that thrilled her to the soul — an answering 
voice within which called her child by name — 
the noise of a door that opened suddenly — ^the 
voice again that called her child by name. 
Hurrying to the main chamber of the house on 
wheels, she saw Jim beyond the open door with 
a drooping figure in his arms. But it was her 
husband s voice which called upon her child — 
it was her child and his who lay worn and 
pallid, but alive, in those protecting arms. 

Solomon Varley that night retired from 
business. In the next week^s Era his un- 
rivalled collection was advertised^ and in a 
week it had passed to other hands. 
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Little Virgie*s cheeks are abloom again 
long since, and little Virgie is a happy wife and 
mother. I could transport myself by train and 
road in four hours and a half to that quiet spot 
in Worcestershire, in which Sol Varley and his 
wife enjoy the otium cum dignitate of their 
simple lives. I know a well-to-do jobmaster 
in a neighbouring town who answers to the 
name of Jhn, and has been given up by all the 
eligible women in his own station of life for 
four miles round as an incorrigible bachelor ; 
and sometimes in Eegent Street or Piccadilly 1 
meet a handsome and distinguished looking 
man, who limps a little in his gait from an ill- 
set broken leg, the result of an encounter 
with that same jobmaster when the two met 
together by accident about a year after the 
events related in this story. Most of Mr. Ver- 
schoyle's fnends are under the impression that 
he received this injury whilst out hunting. Jim 
hearing this once on a time nodded sternly, and 
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remarked, with a look of enigma on him, that 
it happened a year after the hunt was over ; 
and bemg pressed for information, he declined 
to say another word. 
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CHAPTER L 

It was Saturday afternoon, and it was summer- 
time. There could be no more excellent reasons 
given than these why Mr. Bowker should have 
engaged himself in the blissful works of idle- 
ness. Gay in a belcher haujikerchief, which 
displayed itself in a flower-like knot of red 
and yellow at his throat ; in trowsers of mole- 
skin, the more prominent parts whereof were 
patched with snow-white patches; in an un- 
starched shirt of something like canvas; a 
billycock hat, utterly unconservative as to 
form ; and a pair of huge boots, the tongues 
of which lolled with a thirsty and a gaping 
look over the dusty dryness of the laces ; Mr. 
Bowker lay upon his back on a green bank 
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and listened to the twittering of the birds, and 
smoked his pipe, and was at peace with all 
mankind. His coat was rolled up and placed 
beneath his head for a pillow ; the cool wind 
played about his face, and bore to him the 
scent of many green and flowering things ; the 
brook murmured opposite, and beyond the 
brook the hay meadow dozed in the sunshine. 
Beyond the hay meadow, right away on the 
verge of the landscape, certain pit-frames were 
visible, and certain mounds of mine refuse, 
and two or three tall chimneys. They smoked 
so lazily that afternoon, and looked so slim and 
delicate in the distance, that Mr. Bowker, 
though he knew them well, had visions of a 
cluster of giants lying in a rough semicircle, 
smbking enormously long and thin cigars. For 
the day was so peaceful and so full of rest there, 
where Mr. Bowker lay in shadow, that it seemed 
impossible to fancy that anything was working. 
Mr. Bowker was by nature of a literary turn. 
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He was by force of circumstance a coal-miner. 
He was a thorough, good, whole-hearted fellow 
too, as most of his tribe are, despite the rough- 
ness of their exterior. Mr. Bowker had no 
love for solitude as a rule, but that day he 
shunned his fellows. He had a fine palate 
for beer, yet that afternoon the Eosy Lass 
had opened her arms to him in vain. The 
Eosy Lass was a pubUc-house in those parts, 
and at that hour, as Mr. Bowker knew, many 
of his chums sat in solemn circle round the 
kitchen, holding high debate on ' whummers ' 
and * game uns,' and other holiday matters. Mr. 
Bowker himself was a keen pigeon-flyer, and 
his word was of authority on the breeding of 
game ones, yet he willingly held aloof from his 
companions, and aired himself in solitude. 
The plain truth about the matter was that 
William was in love. 

The place has changed sadly since I knew it, 
but a score of years ago there were few lovelier 
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spots in England than that in which Mr. 
Bowker lay that summer Saturday. Its beauty 
was of a very gentle type, and had no dazzling 
surprises in it. To walk straight out of that 
circle of ashes and smoke and fire, which men 
call the Black Country, into the green lanes 
and tranquil fields which lay about it, was like 
walking out of the howling noises of Ludgate 
Hill on a week-day into the sacred quiet of St. 
Paul's ; was like gomg home to see one's silver- 
haired, tranquil -minded mother, afttr a year's 
grind in the City ; was like a quiet dream in 
the midst of fevered fancies. It was like none 
of these things to Mr. Bowker, for he had never 
seen Ludgate, and never knew his mother, and 
had never been troubled with any fevered 
fancies. Yet he felt the benediction and the 
rest of it quite as completely, perhaps, as he 
would have done if he had been able to find a 
thousand similes for his enjoyment. 

He was a well-made young feUow at this 
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time,* with a look of sturdy manliness and 
rough good-nature. Not love itself could 
quench the native humour of his soul, and^ he 
grinned behind tis pipe in serio-comic derision 
of his own forlomness. 

* It's a rum thing — ^luv,' said he to himself. 
* It's a sort o' complaint like, summat arter the 
measles an* the hewpin' cuff, a sort o' thing as a 
mon's got to have some day or another. I'n 
got it bad an' no mistake. I suppose I'n got it 
about as bad as a mon ever had it. But Lord 
bless thee, Willy-yum, it's a sickness as wo't kill 
nobody. But it wo't do for me to be a lyin' 
here all artemoon a doin' nothin'. I mote go 
whum empty-honded. I'll tak' some flowers 
wi' me.' 

Therewith Mr. Bowker arose, and tying the 
sleeves of his coat loosely about his neck, 
strayed along the lanes, and got together, in 
the course of the next hour, a presentable nose- 

VOL. I. L 
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gay of late may, early dog-roses, and white fox- 
gloves. These, backed by a dozen or so pro- 
digious ferns, he bound about with rushes from 
the brook, and then set out for home. Love's 
purposed offering was some three feet in height, 
and wide and dense enough to screen the 
bearer from recognition from the side on which 
he carried it. It is the Black Country fashion 
to do everything on a large scale, and Mr. 
Bowker might have passed, behind his bouquet, 
as one of the supernumeraries in the army 
which marched against Macbeth at Bimam 
Wood. Straying up Dead Man's Lane, he 
climbed Jacob's Ladder, and passed merrily 
along Stevenson's Hills, encountering here and 
there a friend and a friendly salute. The nose- 
gay made it evident to the meanest observer 
that the bearer was ' goin' a courtin',' and 
William endured a good deal of more or less 
pointed chaff as he took his homeward way. 
This was inevitable, and he was, of course, pre- 
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pared for it, and generally gave a gpod deal 
better than he got 

' Hello, Willy-yum,' said one, par exemple, 
'a cove ud think as yo' took the second o' June 
for May-day.' 

' Why, so I did,' responded William cheer- 
fully, ' an' I'n been a getherin' some green stuff 
for yo' to play the fule in.* 

This was quite a hom.e-thrust of wit after 
the manner of the district. They who looked 
on at the brief tournament guffawed right joy- 
fully. 

' Yo' had him theer, Willy-yum,' said one, 
approvingly. 

' Not me,' returned Willy-yum . ' I wouldn't 
have him nowheer, not at a gift.' 

Leaving the discomfited foe behind, Mr. 
Bowker pursued his way, and was encountered, 
in the region of Sott's Hole, by a certain retail 
bone-dealer and merchant in scrap iron. The 
retail dealer had a humorous eye, and moist 

l2 
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full lips, and bore other evidence in his quaintly 
carven countenance of the power of comic 
perception. 

'Artemoon, Willy-yum/ said the retail 
dealer. 

*Artemoon, Samyouwell,' returned Mr. 
Bowker, with droll-eyed and expectant gravity. 

' Gooin' to plant them pretty things in the 
back gardin, Willy-yum? ' asked the retail 
dealer with a show of friendly interest. 

'No,' said Mr. Bowker placidly; ^I 
gethered 'em to see how many fiiles ud ax me 
what I got 'em for.' 

'Artemoon, Willy-yum,' said the retail 
dealer. 

*Artemoon, Samyouwell,' returned Mr. 
Bowker, and lit a fresh pipe with feelings of 
strong self-approval. 

Mr. Bowker lived in Paradise Street, and 
had manifold opportunities for conference with 
the object of his desires, who lived next door. 
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and was, indeed, no other than the daughter of 
the retail merchant of bone and iron. The 
genial war of wits and words in which these 
two indulged made no sort of difference in their 
friendship, unless, indeed, it tended to cement 
it. Paradise Street, in William's day, was 
something of a slum, and the fields which lay 
in front of his house, where the railway station 
now stands, were frowsy and neglected, and 
produced no other crop than one of brick-bats 
and hulking ends of timber. Here and there a 
broken and deserted shed, built for some for- 
gotten purpose, went its way to ruin slowly, 
and added to the general desolation. Beyond 
these frowsy fields rose the gaunt frames and 
tall chimneys of many coal-mines, and down 
the hill, on the Oldbury road, the everlasting 
furnaces gave the summer evening sky an 
angry glare. You could hear their roar and 
the thud of the steam-hammer on any quiet 
night, and sometimes the clank of iron bars and 
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pigs, as the boats beside the wharf were loaded, 
as though some great devilish Prometheus 
were bound there, breathing smoke and fire 
against imprisoning Jove, and shaking the 
chains that held him. 

Etiquette reigns everywhere— even in the 
Black Country, Mr. Bowker dressed for the 
presentation of his nosegay. First of all he 
rolled his shirt-sleeves to his shoulders and 
blacked his boots. Then he took a copious 
bath under the pump in the yard, in view of 
his inamorata, who bade him a gracious good- 
evening from her bed-room window, and was 
there plainly visible in her bodice, in the act 
of removing her curl-papers. His bath com- 
pleted, William laid by the scrubbing-brush and 
the yellow soap, and hung the jack towel upon 
the rack behind the kitchen door — ^for he T^as 
a lonely man at home as yet, and had in all 
things to shift completely for himself. Then 
putting on a false front with a pair of wonder- 
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fill collars, which fastened with a string behind 
and obscured his ears, and donning a suit of 
black and a very tall and shiny hat, he set 
forth for an evening with his love. Armed 
with his nosegay he tapped at the door and was 
admitted. In a second all was changed within 
him, and his hopes were chilled. 

*Good night, Willy-yum, an' thank you,' 
said Selina as she took the flowers. ' I think 
thee know'st Aberahum.' 

Here she pointed to a young man, who 
sat uneasily on the extreme edge of a sofa 
clothed in very crackly chintz. The young 
man sat balancing his hat in his hands and 
blushing to the eyes. His false collars were 
even higher than Mr. Bowker's, and his black 
clothes were shinier and had more overlapping 
folds in them. Surrounding his neck was a 
woollen comforter of many colours, the ends of 
which trailed on the floor. His eyes wandered 
with uncertain glare about the room, and 
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encountering Mr. Bowker's for a second, glided 
off and fixed themselves upon the ceiling* 
Mr. Abraham Gough worked in the same 
mine with Mr. Bowker. William had always 
rather looked down on this young man, and 
had sometimes used him as a chopping-block 
to try wit's edge upon^ — and now it was 
evident that the despised one was here as 
a rival 

*Be you gooin' to tek a walk to-night, 
Seliner? ' Mr. Bowker asked, with such aspect 
of easy unconcern as he could wear. 

*Why, yis, I be, Willy-yum,' Selina re- 
sponded. * Mr. Guff here's been good enough 
t' ax me to goo out wi' him.' 

William looked at Mr. Gough, and Mr. 
Gough, conscious of the gaze, looked harder at 
the ceiling than ever, taking the minutest in* 
terest in certain cracks which marked the 
plaster. The gaze continuing, Mr. Gough's 
glance wandered to the brass ornaments on the 
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chimney-piece, and^ finding no resting-place 
there, descended to the fire-irons, and with a 
• growing air of discomfiture wandered about 
the walls, Mr. Bowker's expression grew more 
and more scomfiil as he gazed, and at last he 
turned upon his sweetheart and asked : 

' Will you have a mon wi' you to tek care 
o' your new catch, Seliner ? ' 

* If I could mak' sure of his bein' a gentle- 
man,' SeHna responded, * p'raps I might.' 

'Oh I' said William with some bitterness. 
' K thee beest after gentlefolks I'n got nothin' 
more to say.' 

' I don't see,' responded Selina, flushing a 
little, ' as yo need say anythin' at all. Til say 
good-night, Willy-yimi.' 

* Good-night, Seliner,' responded William, 
* and good-bye.' 

' Good-bye, Mr. Bowker,' said Sehna. 

* Good-bye, Miss Jukes,' said Mr. Bowker. 
Mr. Gough smiled at Mr. Bowker's dis- 
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missal. But T think it probable that, if Mr. 
Gough had known the tingling longing for his 
ears which just then possessed Selina's fingerSj 
he would have smiled less broadly. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Before civilisation stepped in and spoiled 
things, there were few scenes in the world 
richer in picturesque and humorous elements 
than that presented by an out-of-doors Satur- 
day night in the Black Country. There were 
always shows and stalls on the waste ground at 
the upper end of the High Street on Saturday 
nights in my time. The market, an unroofed 
square space surrounded by a wall, and entered 
by great gates which were only opened on 
Saturdays, might have found a student of Mid- 
land life a thousand themes for observation and 
discourse. Cheap Jack was outside the lower 
gate, hoarse, voluble, assured. There was the 
crock-merchant, with his stock-in-trade spread 
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out on stxaw, shaking and jingling his brittle 
goods noisily together, and skilftdly dropping 
a plate or a basin now and again to show 
how strong and unbreakable it was. There 
were the fiied-fish stalls, and the oyster stalls, 
with genuine natives .t live a penny, with aa 
much vinegar and pepper as you chose to take 
thrown in for the monev. Here were moun- 
tains of rock and other sweetstuff — side by side 
with alps of new-baked rolls and seas of treacle. 
Here you might buy apples whereon had rained 
the ghastly dew of the naphtha lamps until they 
tasted and smelt like veritable fruit of Tophet. 
Here was a gentleman in a cart, with awful 
diagrams of the human body suspended from a 
great framework in the rear — a gentleman who 
would sell you pills for a penny, and tell you 
for nothing, in five minutes, a variety of things 
about anatomy and medicine, which the whole 
staflf of Bartholomew's or St. Thomas's would 
never dream of telling you at all, if you spent a 
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lifetime with them. And amongst all these 
things, the big Black Country men, and those 
strapping Black Country women, went slow, 
solid, stolid, heavy — the men in creased and 
wrinkled suits of new and shiny black which 
fitted nowhere, and huge many-coloured com- 

« 

forters dangling a yard and a half in front of 
them, and very glistening hats ; and the women 
in green, and red, and blue, and yellow gar- 
ments, with artificial roses in thek bonnets, in 
size and hue resembhng pickling-cabbages— 
cheapening here and there with the long delibe- 
rate drawl and stolid faces of the land. These 
things have faded and vanished. Civilisation is 
killing picturesqueness in cut and colour, and 
the hideous and shameful accent of Cockney 
Brummagem is spoiling the only Saxon left us 
in the whole country. 

Through and amongst all these dehghts and 
wonders roamed Selina and her cavaher. How 
she despised that sheepish and shame&ced 
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youth as she walked about with him I How 
she almost grew to hate him for the minute, 
and quite grew to hate herself when she con- 
trasted him with the absent WiUiam. Not that 
Abraham was guilty of any remissness in the 
performance of his duty. When he went into 
the .Eed Cow to get his pint, he brought Selina 
her half-pint into the street, and saw her drink 
it, and carried the jug back for her in the most 
gentlemanly manner. For in the Black 
Country it is not — or it was not — etiquette for 
a single young lady to enter a public-house. 
Married ladies could exerdse their own discre- 
tion, but a decent young feUow abroad with his 
sweetheart would always bring a share of his 
beer to the door of the public-house, and there 
the good clumsy PhyUis and Damon drank to- 
gether. Nor was Abraham in other matters 
unequal to his duties. He and Selina went into 
all the shows together, and if she had de- 
manded all the rock and all the ' humbugs ' in 
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the market, she might have had them. But 
she was sickening for a cry aU along, and she 
was glad to get away from her escort, and 
to escape all question from her father, and un- 
loose the flood-gate of her tears in her own 
bedroom. I daresay that when the young 
princess has too deeply wounded the young 
prince, her lover, she feels something of the 
same remorse. I daresay the pains of despised 
love were pretty much the same thing to the 
princely melancholic Dane as they were to 
Mr. Bowker. The Dane had a faculty of 
eloquence and a gift of scholarship which Mr. 
Bowker had not; but that young gentleman 
glaring disconsolate into his own fireless grate, 
by the light of one candle, with his ears still 
obscured by the big collars, saw there pretty 
much what his more learned and polished 
fellow-sufferer looked at under similar circum- 
stances — a miserable, foolish jumble of a world, 
namely, in which it was surely worth no 
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sane man's while to bear fardels any longer. 
We are pretty much of the same flesh and 
blood all the world over, and share toothache 
and heartache and other ills in a fairly equal 
manner. 

There had been a little misunderstanding 
between the sweethearts the night before, but 
William knew that he had meant no quarrel, 
and had supposed Selina*s ill-humour to be as 
transient as his own. SeHna had put on a few 
small airs and graces, with a half-uncon- 
sdous intent to display and test her power. 
The moment chosen had been inopportune — 
the most charming creatures are not always 
wise. Therefore these two young people were 
engaged in breaking their own hearts, sitting 
within half-a-dozen yards of each other — out of 
sight and hearing. 

*They*m a queer sort, be womenfolks,' 
mused the young man sadly. ' But if S'liner 
wants to marry a creetur as is moor like a 
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cross betwigst a she'p an' a bullock nor like a 
mon, it eeat no affair o' mine. Tak your own 
road, wench, tak your own road ! ' 

Therewith he took his way to bed, and lay 
down beside his love. The heads of their two 
beds touched the same wall, and the heads of 
the occupants of the beds we re within a foot 
of each other. So near, and yet so far away. 
You will observe that WiUiam had that bitter- 
est of all jealousy's draughts at his lips, which 
is brewed by a lover's contempt for a success- 
ful rival. Says the Laureate : 

HaTing known me, to decline 
On a range of lower feelings, and a narrower heart than mine I 

There's the rub ! She has left me, me, me, 
for that fellow ! Had he been handsomer, or 
richer, or cleverer, have we not all fancied that 
we could have borne it better ? But a man 
every way my inferior, sir ; a person with 
whom I would scorn to compare myself, 
physically, mentally, or spiritually — to prefer 

VOL. I. M 
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him to me — 'tis unendurable ! So, also, I have 
known Miss Jones speculate as to what her 
Wilkins could see to admire in that insignificant 
Miss Brown. William despised his rival, and 
in spite of that his rival triumphed. The 
young fellow tossed his stalwart limbs hither 
and thither in the bed, through the long sleep- 
less night, and his sweetheart cried miserably 
and quietly aU night through, on the other side 
of the wall, within a foot of him. 

' Her eeat got as much 'eart as ud mak a 
pin's yed,' mourned WiUiam to himself, uncon- 
scious of her tears. 

'Oh, dear me, dear me,* Selina lamented, 
^ I've throwed him away. I'm a wicked, bad 
gell. He'll be out to-morrer wi' Sally Kogers. 
I know he will.* 

So the grey dawn rose on these two sleep- 
less and unhappy people. William descended 
to the pump in the back yard, and had a wash 
in the half-light of four o'clock, and Selina jgot 
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out of bed and took sly peeps at him through 
her tears. William, his ablutions over, went 
out for a dreary stroll, past the Hilly. Piece, 
and over Stevenson's Hills, and down Jacob's 
Ladder, and Dead Man's Lane, and on to the 
brookside again. There, on June Bridge, he 
stood and watched the eddies circle round the 
great stones, and found that negative and be- 
wildered comfort which trouble always finds in 
running water. Meantime Selina had gone 
back to bed, and had there renewed her tears, 
and was finding some comfort in running water 
also. And, at the moment when William 
stood upon June Bridge, Mr. Benjamin Gough, 
in a suit of flannels, was making his way to the 
day-shift in the Strip-and-at-it. Lest you 
ehould find yourself too much disturbed by the 
phrase, let me explain that the Strip-and-at-it 
was a coal-mine, so named by its inmates, from 
the cant phrase of some ' doggy ' or ganger : 
* Now, lads, strip and at it.' 

m2 
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Poor William r^etted his holiday, and 
longed for the hour when work should begin 
again. He beguiled the heavy hours of the 
day by the composition of woe-begone verses, 
whereof fortune has preserved a fragment, 
which I here embalm : 

The sun that shiDos so bright aboye, 

Knows naught about my i^vrongful love ; 

The birds that sing in Wigmore Lane, 

Bring nothing to my heart but pain. 

It is a very dismal thing, 

Tliat in my ears the birds do ^ng, 

"While my Selina has gone off. 

To walk with Mr. Abraham Gough. 

William's muse is in the right. It is a very 
dismal thing to the wounded heart, grown ego- 
tistic through its pain, that nature should seem 
out of sympathy with it — that the sun should 
shine, and the birds should sing, just as brightly 
and as merrily as though Selina were still true 
and gentle. 

William took his humble meal of bread and 
cheese and his pint or so of beer at a little 
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public-house in the aforesaid lane, and then 
strolled home again, still very miserable, but a 
trifle soothed by the verse-making process. He 
was due at the mine at six o'clock, and two 
hours before that time he was upstairs exchang- 
ing his Sunday costume for the work-day coaly 
flannels, when he became conscious of ^ bustle 
in the street. Ix)oking through the window, 
he beheld men running hatless and coatless, 
and unbonneted unshawled women scurrying 
along as fast as their feet could take them. 
Everybody ran in one direction, and in the 
crowd he caught a moment's ghmpse of Selina 
and her father. The girl's face was white with 
some strong excitement, and there was a look 
of the wildest imaginable fear in her eyes. 
Both hands were pressed to her heart as she 
ran. A Black Country collier's instinct in a 
case like this is pretty likely to be true. Wilham 
threw his window open, and cried to the hurry- 
mfl crowd : 
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*Wheerisit?' 

* At the Strip-an'-at-it,' some familiar voice 
called out as the straggling crowd swept by. 

* What is it ? ' he cried again. 

* Shaft on fire/ cried another voice in 
answer, and in a second the street was clear. 
William Bowker dashed down the stairs and 
hurled himself along the street. 

' Anybody down ? ' he gasped, as, he turned 
the comer, and passed the hindmost figure in 
the hurrying mass. The woman knew him. 

' For God's sake, lend me thy hand, Willy- 
yum,' she gasped in answer. 'My Joe's 
m. 

He caught the shrivelled little figure in his 
great arms as though the old woman had been 
a baby, and dashed on again. Ay, the tale 
was true! There belched and volleyed the 
roUing smoke! There were hundreds upon 
hundreds of people already crowded on the pit 
mound and about the shaft, and from every 
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quarter men and women cam^ streaming ' in, 
white-faced and breathless. William set his. 
withered burden down, and pushed through 
to the edge of the shaft. There was 
water in the up-cast, and the engines were at 
work full power. Up came the enormous 
bucket and splashed its two or three hundred 
gallons down the burning shaft, and dropped 
like a stone down the up-cast, and after a long 
long pause came trembling and labouring up. 
again, and vomited its freight again, and 
dropped like a stone for more. 

' Yo might just as well stand in a ring, an' 
spit at it,' said Bowker, with his face all pale, 
and his eyes on fire. 'Get the stinktors up, 
an' let a mon or tew go down.' 

' Will yo mak one. Bill Bowker ? ' said a 
brawny, coal-smeared man beside him. 

* Yis, I wuU,' was the answer, given like a 
bull-dog's growl. 

' I'll mak another,' said the man. ^ 
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* An* me,' * An' me,' * An' me,' cried a dozen 
more. 

' Big the bowk, somebody,' said the love- 
lorn verse-maker, taking at once, and as by 
right, the place he was born for. ' Bill — Joe — 
Abel — ^Darkey — come wi' me.' 

The crowd divided, and the five made for 
the offices, and found there, in a row, a number 
of barrel-shaped machines of metal, each 
having a small hose and a pumping apparatus 
attached to it. These were a new boon firom 
the generous hand of science — a French con- * 
trivance, as the name affixed to each set forth 
— * L'Extincteur.' Each of the men seized one 
of these, and bore it to the edge of the shaft, 
the crowd once more making way. A bucket, 
technically called ' a bowk,' some two feet 
deep and eighteen inches wide, was affixed to 
the wire rope which swung above the burning 
shaft. The self-appointed leader asked for 
flannel clothing. A dozen garments were flung 
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to him at once. He wrapped himself up like a 
mummy, and bound a cotton handkerchief over 
his face. Then, with the machine strapped 
securely across his shoulder, he set one foot in 
the bucket, and laid a hand upon the rope. A 
man ran forward with a slender chain, which he 
passed rapidly round the volunteer's waist, and 
fixed to the rope which supported the bowk. 
Another thrust an end of cord into his hand, 
and stood by to reeve out the rest as he de- 
scended. Then came the word : ' Short, steady.* 
The engine panted, the rope tightened, the 
muffled figure with the machine bound about it 
swung into the smoke, and in a death-like still- 
ness, with here and there a smothered gasp, the 
man went down. His comrade at the edge 
dribbled the cord through his coal-blackened 
fingers as delicately as though it had been a 
silken thread. Then came a sudden tug at it, 
and the word was flashed to the engine-room, 
and the creak of the wheel ceased, and the 
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gliding wire rope was still. Then for a space 
of nigh a minute not a sound was heard, but 
every eye was on the rope, and every cheek 
was pallid with suspense, and every heart was 
with the hero in the fiery depths below. Then 
came another warning tug at the rope, and 
again the word flashed to the engine-room. 
The wheel spun round, the rope glided, 
quivered, stopped, the figure swung up through 
the smoke again, was seized, lowered, landed. 
When his comrades laid hands upon him, the 
flannel garments fell fi-om him in huge black- 
ened flakes, so near to the flames had he been. 
He cast these garments firom him, and they 
fell, half tinder, at his feet. Then he drew oflf 
the handkerchief which bound his face, and, at 
the godlike, heroic pallor of his countenancCy 
and the set lips and gleaming eyes, women 
whispered pantingly, * God bless him ! ' and the 
breath of those bold fellows was drawn hard. 
Then he reeled, and a pair of arms like a bear's 
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were round him ia a second. In ten seconds 
more he was outside the crowd, and a bottle of 
whisky, which came from nobody knew where, 
was at his hps as he lay upon the ground, and 
two or three women ran for water. And 
whilst all this was doing, another man, as good 
as he, was swinging downwards in the bUnding 
smoke, So fierce a leap the flames made at 
this hero that they caught him fairly for a 
moment in their arms, and when he was 
brought to the surface, he hung limp and 
senseless, with great patches of smouldering 
fire upon his garments, and his hands and face 
cracked and blackened. But the next man 
was ready, and when he in tiun came to the 
light, he had said good-bye to the light for 
ever in this world. Not this, nor anything 
that fear could urge, could stay the rest. Man 
after man went down. There were five-and- 
thirty men and boys below, and they would 
have them up or die. With that godlikie pallor 
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on their lips and cheeks, with those wide eyes 
that looked Death in the face, and knew him, 
and defied him — down they went ! I saw these 
things, who tell the story. Man after man 
defied that fiery hell, and faced its lurid smoky 
darkness undismayed, until, at last, their valour 
won the day. 

The love-lorn William had but little room 
in his heait for superfluous sentiment as he 
laid his hand upon the wire rope, and set his 
foot in the bowk again. Yet just a hope was 
there — that Selina should not grieve too greatly 
if this second venture failed, and he should 
meet his death. He was not, as a rule, de- 
votionally inclined, but he whispered inwardly, 
'God be good to her.' And there, at that 
second, he saw her face before him — so set 
and fixed, that in its agony of fear and prayer 
it looked like marble. The rope grew taut, he 
passed the handkerchief about his face again, 
and with the memory of her eyes upon him. 
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dropped out of sight. The man at the side of 
the shaft paid out the slender line again, and 
old hands watched it closely. Yard after yard 
ran out. The great coil at his feet snaked 
itself, ring by ring, through his coaly fingers. 
Still no * warning message came from below. 
The engine stopped at last, and they knew that 
the foot of the shaft was reached. Had the 
explorer fainted by the way ? He might, for 
all they knew above, be roasting down below 
that minute. Even then, his soul, newly re- 
leased, might be above them. 

Through the dead silence of the crowd the 
word flashed to the engine-room. The wheel 
went round, and the wire rope glided and 
quivered up again, over it. There was not a 
man or woman there who did not augur the 
same thing from the tenser quiver of the rope, 
and when, at last, through the thinner coils of 
smoke about the top of the shaft the rescuer's 
figure swung with the first of the rescued in his 
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arms, there was heard one sound of infinite 
pathos — ^a sigh of relief from twenty thousand 
breasts — and dead silence fell again. 

' Alive ? ' asked one, laying a hand on 
Bowker's arm. Bill nodded and pushed him 
by, and made his way towards that marble 
face, nursing his burden still. 

'Seliner,' he said quietly, * here's your 
sweetheart.' 

' No, no, no. Bill,' she answered. * There's 
on'y one man i' the world for me, Bill, if ever 
he forgives me an' my wicked ways.* 

Cheer on cheer of triumph rang in their 
ears. The women fought for Bill Bowker, and 
kissed him, and cried over him. Men shook 
hands with him, and with each other. Strangers 
mingled their tears. The steel rope was 
gliding up and down at a rare rate now, and 
the half-suffocated prisoners of the fire were 
being carried up in batches. Selina and her 
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lover stood side by side and watched the last 
skipful to the surface. 

' That's the lot,' yelled one coal-smeared 
giant as the skip swung up. Out broke the 
cheers again, peal on peal. William stood 
silent, with the tears in those brave eyes. The 
penitent stole a hand in his. 

' Oh, Bill,' she whispered, ' you didn't think 
I wanted him ? ' 

' What else did you think I fetched him 
out for? 'asked William, a smile of comedy 
gleaming through the manly moisture of his 
eyes. 

She dropped her head upon his breast, and 
put both arms about him, and neither she nor 
he thought of the crowd in that blissful moment 
when Mr. Bowker's courtship ended, and soul 
was assured of soul. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Thb Major, on a sunshiny day, in the main 
street of Ballykillrowdy, was pleasant to behold. 
He was not strictly a handsome man perhaps, 
but he had the air of being a handsome man ; 
an air of so much nonchalance and good- 
humoured triumph that it imposed upou most 
people, and sent them away with the notion 
that the Major was an Adonis. He had one of 
the grandest figures I remember, to have seen. 
^Strength sat side by side with grace on his 
broad shoulders, and the carriage of his head 
was in itself a sort of wonder of high temper 
and vivacity. His moustaches took a splendid 
downward sweep ; his hat raked a little ; the 
tips of the fingers of his left hand entered his 

ir2 
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trousers pocket; his right hand bore a cane, 
which described, as it were of its own volition, 
circles and segments of circles. He took his 
way smiling, and his bright grey eyes and 
faultless teeth made his face look as gay as 
sunshine. This, when I come to look at it, 
reads like the description of a handsome man ; 
but, like the Major's air, there is a certain 
imposition in it, though I know not how to lay 
my finger on it. 

Ballykillrowdy was mainly owned by Miss 
Vivian Blake, a young lady of charming 
exterior, who rode to hounds under the escort 
of an ugly male second cousin, whom the 
Major loathed. But such part of Ballykillrowdy 
as was not owned by the beautiful Miss Blake 
was owned by her ugly male second cousin, 
and the popular impression was that Miss 
Blake and the cousin would make a match of 
it. Against this popular belief the Major 
chafed, as Socrates might have riled up against 
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a decrepit syllogism. It may be saM of the 
Major that he had an air of prosperity which 
was greatly more deceptive than his air of 
physical beauty. Had his creditors met in 
conclave, they might possibly have decided 
amongst them a problem of some interest : how 
did the Major live? He owned neither lands 
nor messuages. Like his look of beauty and 
his air of prosperity, his very title was mis- 
leading to the stranger. He had never held a 
commission anywhere, in anything ; but a man 
with such a figure ought to have been a Major 
— if the rank had been created especially that 
he might ornament it, the thing had seemed 
most fitting and admirable — and, in short, the 
title was a popular tribute, unsought by him, 
conferred upon him by Nature, so it seemed, 
and adopted without one dissentient voice by 
the public of Ballykillrowdy, and indorsed by 
the members of the Ulster in lordly Belfast. 
Novelists and other social moralists have 
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often been cynical, at small cost, with respect 
to the affection entertained by an un-acred 
gentleman for a well-acred lady. But, as 
Boccaccio and Mr. Tennyson will tell you, a 
real attachment is not altogether impossible 
under such conditions. The Major was madly, 
in love — ^not with Miss Blake's landed posses- 
sions, but with Miss Blake. Time had made 
his first inroads on the poor gentleman's close- 
clustering hair. He was but two-and-thirty ; 
but some men age early, and I have never 
heard that a partial or even a complete bald- 
ness gives safety against the assaults of the 
grand passion. The ugly second cousin, his 
own poverty, the rapidly-increasing width of 
his central parting, and Vivian's beauty and 
Vivian's kindness, combined together to fret 
the Major's heart. Yet the Irish elasticity of 
his temperament constantly pulled him out of 
the depths of his despondency, though it as 
constantly suffered him to . fall again. Spiri* 
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tually, he resembled an iufant seated in that 
American invention, 'the baby-jumper,' and he 
went up and down on the most insignificant 
provocation. 

In perfect seriousness, but with an Irish 
sense of rhyme, he wrote ballads on his own 
condition and to his mistress' eyebrow. Permit 
that the Muse of History conserve a verse. 
The title of this story should, perhaps, have 
been ' One of the Major's Valedictions,' or 
* The Major's Last Valediction ; ' for during the 
years of his passion he was always bidding 
farewell, in terms more or less affecting, to the 
adorable Vivian. ' And as for me,' wrote the 
Major, after wishing Vivian all happiness, even 
with the ugly second cousin — 

* And as for me, there's Fiji and Tahiti, 

And lots of other places fit to die in : 
And when I'm dead your smallest sigh of pity 

VS^ill reach and thrill me even where I'm lying.' 

It was an honest passion. The poor fellow was 
fairly hooked. All manner of ambitions began 
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to bestir themselves ; for there was more in 
him, or at least he thought so, than the helpless 
power to dream of good luck over a bottle of 
the club Pommard or a glass of hot Irish, as 
the state of the funds might order. Perhaps 
the title conferred upon him was not without 
its influence upon his dreams. 

' I'd hang me harp on a willow- tree, an' off 
to the wars again,' said the Major ; ' but I 
haven't a harp, or the fiinds to buy one ; and 
there's no willow-tree handy, and no wars 
convenient, the Lord be good to me ! ' 

Whether Phil Durgan, the ugly second 
cousin, had or had not in his own person ex- 
hausted the family stock of physical unhappi- 
ness, I cannot tell ; but I know for a fact that 
his sister was as pretty as Vivian herself. If I 
knew of anything prettier, I would compare 
her to it, but I do not ; and in these declining 
days I am not likely to find it. Whose is the 
hand which shall, by the aid of movable types, 
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describe a pretty girl ? Mine has no cunning. 
If I say that each of these young ladies was 
ravishing, nineteen, and Irish, I have done my 
best. like Eosalind and Celia, they learned, 
played, ate together, and wheresoe'er they 
went, like Juno's swans, still they went coupled 
and inseparable. It followed that if Phil 
Durgan had known as much as was known to 
his sister Julia, he would have known more of 
Vivian's likings than he knew. In that case 
the ineffable satisfaction which commonly 
illumined his foggy features might have been 
dimmed a httle. Yet, why should I triumph 
over ugly Phil? Your story-teller is rarely 
contented unless he flogs his rascals. Dickens, 
for example, gloated over the buffets dealt by 
his popular to his unpopular people. With 
what a gusto he flogs Squeers ; how rejoicingly 
he throws Wegg into the scavenger's cart ; with 
what exultation he tells the story of Pecksniff's 
thrashing I It is in my power to administer to 
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Mr. Philip Durgan such a horsewhipping as 
never yet mortal man received ; but as I am 
strong, I will be merciful. Phil, as the late 
Lord Lytton said of somebody, was uglier than 
he had a right to be. There is a certain Irish 
type of face which trenches perilously on the 
aspect of the gorilla ; and Phil, who was 
naturally gifted in this direction, improved 
his chances by the disposition of his hair 
and whiskers. He had all the graces of a 
lady-killer, as an imitative ape might have 
them. He had a brogue a man might 
have hung his hat on, and believed that he 
spoke with the purest of all possible English 
accents. 

' Oi was niver taken for an Oirishman but 
wonce in me loife,' Phil had been known to 
say ; ' an' that was be a Polish Jew oi met in 
Hongary ; an' after we'd been talkin' for'n hour 
or tew, " Mr Durgan," says he, " ye'll be an 
Oirishman." " An' what makes ye think that .^ " 
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says oi. " Your speech," says he. An' oi laffed 
at the man.' 

It was before the days of the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church, and the 
Bishop of Ballykill was a prosperous and a happy 
prelate. The Bishopess was a fruitful vine, and 
the quiver of the Bishop was somewhat tightly 
packed. His lordship's youngest son. Jack, 
was a terror to the hearts of his parents. His 
lordship was an Englishman, and Jack, to his 
horror, had acquired a brogue which rivalled 
Phil's. The lad was always in mischief of one 
kind or other, and his mother's anxious heart 
daily foreboded that he would be brought home 
upon a shutter. Yet there was no harm in 
young Jack, and he had as stanch pluck as a 
bulldog's. And, be it known, he knew and 
loved the Major. 

And now, the dramatis personce being 
introduced, let the tale go smoothly on. 

The good Bishop was rarely without guests ; 
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for if his own hospitable instincts slumbered for 
a day or two, his sons or daughters brought 
their own chums or companions to dwell within 
his gates. Kate and Mary were rapturously in 
love with Vivian and Julia, and were con- 
tinually paying and receiving visits to and from 
them. Miss Blake and Miss Durgan were 
beneath the Bishop's roof, and Mr. Phil Dur- 
gan, who was intimate with the Bishop's second 
son, had no difficulty in securing quarters there. 
The Major, knowing his rival's chances, and 
recognising the hopelessness of his own passion, 
was torn by vain desires. He walked and rode 
about Ballykill, encountering the Bishop often, 
but avoiding the ladies so persistently, that any- 
body who was a fool might have thought that 
the meetings with the Bishop were the special 
object of his journeys. Master Jack, who was 
acute and discerning, knew better. Meeting 
the Major one day, he took the bull by the 
horns. 
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* Gay, me boy,' said Jack, * whoy don't ye 
come up an' have a shoy at her ? ' 

The Major's name was Geoghaghan, and 

* Gay' was the friendly contraction. 

*Well, ye see/ said the Major dubiously, 

* your mother's not too fond of me.' 

* 0, don't mind her ledyship,' said Jack ; 

* oi'U pull ye through ut.' 

* I'm not liked. Jack,' the Major answered 
sadly ; ' and it's not of any use to go. I would 
be coldly treated.' 

* Well, look here, Major,' cried Jack, with a 
look of triumph : Mf oi give ye a welcome from 
the governor an' the ould ledy, will ye come ? ' 

'Faith,' said the Major, with a doubtful 
smile, * I will ! ' 

* Koight ! ' shrieked the young gentleman, 
and threw a pair of skates into the Major's dog- 
cart. He was in after them at a bound. 

* Droive to the Black Boot Pool, Gay,' he 
said. 
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The Major shook the reins, and away they 
went. 

* What is it, at all ? ' asked the Major. 

• Pull up at Murphy's shebeen,' said Jack, 
and returned no other answer. But there was 
a world of hidden meaning in the wink; with 
which this order was accompanied. 

The shebeen arrived at. Jack leapt down, 
and swaggered in with a ' Save all here ! ' 

' It's yew for breakun' the boys' hearts, Mrs. 
Morphy,' said Jack. 'Me own is sore with 
you.' 

The plump and pretty Mrs. Murphy 
laughed. 

' Sixteen takes foine leps these toimes,' said 
she, in allusion to Jack's age. 

Jack beckoned her on one side, and spoke 
to her for a moment in a serious whisper. 

« Shamus,' said she, with a twinkle in her 
eye, ' be fetching the clothes-hne.' . 

Shamus, hke a well-trained husband, obeyed. 
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' Ye won't tell,' said Jack. 

' Not a synnable, be thim five crasses/ said 
Mrs. Murphy. 

Jack, handing up a bottle of whisky and a 
clothes-line to the Major, reascended into the 
dogcart, nodded in friendly fashion to Shamus 
and his wife, and requested his companion to 
drive on. The mystified Major obeyed. In 
the course of a mile's drive they came upon the 
Black Eoot Pool, and Jack began to screw on 
his skates. 

' The ice is not safe here,' said the Major. 

* Maybe I know that,' Jack replied. 

* Don't be fooling with me, Jack,' said poor 
Geoghaghan, who was scarcely ever known to 
be angry with anybody. 

' The crookedest road is sometoimes the 
straightest,' responded Jack sententiously. By 
this time his skates were firmly bound. ' She'll 
stand, won't she ? ' asked Jack, with a sideway 
nod at the mare. 
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* Like a stone,' said the Major. 

' Then/ said Jack, taking off his overcoat, 
and cumbrously descending from the dogcart, 
' follow me, an' fetch the clothes-line with you/ 

The first fiiint idea of Jack's plot dawned 
upon the Major's mind. 

' You'll be catching cold,' he said. 

* The overcoat'll be dry,' said Jack ; * an* 
there's whisky in the bottle, an' it's only half a 
mile home.' 

' That's true, too,' said the Major, descend- 
ing with alacrity. 

Master Jack, having secured one end of the 
clothes-line about his chest, gave the other into 
the Major s hands, and went upon the ice. It 
cracked beneath him, and before he had gone 
twenty yards it gave way with a crash and a 
splash. The Major hauled, and Jack came in 
splitting the thin ice before him, and puffing 
and blowing like a grampus. He seized his 
rescuer's hand and scrambled to the bank. 
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* In ye go I ' he shouted. ' Don't keep me 
here to catch me death I ' 

' What ? ' cried the Major. 

' Now, how do ye think ye could save me 
loife from drowniBg without a wet thread on 
you ? ' inquired the youngster. 

The Major grasped the situation, but stood 
awhile regarding Jack ruefiiUy. 

'In ye go T the young gentleman cried 
again, as he fastened the rope to the dogcart's 
near wheel. 

' Begorra,' said the Major, slowly stripping 
off his coat, and standing in his shirt-sleeves, 
* there's nothing else for it.' 

And with that, once more taking up the 
end of the rope, he jumped in, and emerged 
breathless. Jack was already in the dogcart, 
and was struggUng into his overcoat. Luckily 
for the harmless fulfilment of this truly Irish 
enterprise heavy outer garments were the 
fashion. Each buttoned himself to the chin, 

VOL. I. 
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and each took a great gulp of whisky. Then 
the Major, with a sense of humour to keep him 
warm, touched up the mare, and away they 
rattled. 

' What's to become of the clothes-line ? ' 
asked the Major. 

^ Shamus is to come down to the pool and 
bring it home with him,' said Jack, with his 
teeth chattering. 

' Jack,' said the Major affectionately, * I've 
an English note for five poimds on me some- 
where, and it's yours, me boy, for this day's 
work.' 

* Me teeth are like castanets,' Jack 
responded. ' Drive on, for the love of Heaven ! 
But I'm game to take the paper, Major ; an' I 
think I deserve it.' 

« I think ye do,' replied the Major. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Jack's description of the rescue was a real 
work of art. 

' No, no,' cried the Major, blushing to the 
roots of his hair. ' Indeed, 'twas nothing. 
He'd have got out easily without me.' 

' Indeed, then,' said Jack, * I'd never have 
got out at aU without you. Because,' he added, 
80U0 voce J ' without you I'd never have got in.' 

'Mr. Geoghaghan,' said the Bishop, with 
tears of emotion on his cheeks, * you must not 
stand a moment in your wet clothes. Come 
with me.' 

The Major followed obediently. Vivian 
and Julia had heard the tale in common with 
the rest of the household. By some instinct 

02 
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peculiar to the sex they retired together. 
Vivian flew to Julia's arms and kissed her 
cheek. 

* Indeed,' said Julia, * he is a noble 
fellow I ' 

' He is as brave as he is handsome,' said the 
beautiful Vivian, and a sympathetic tear coursed 
towards one comer of her chaiming mouth. 

Ugly Phil Durgan knew not of this moving 
scene, and was too stupid to divine it. But 
there had never been any love lost between 
himself and the Major. 

'What roight has the blagyard here,' 
queried Phil to himself, ' pokun' his nose where 
he*s not wanted? Whoy couldn't he let the 
little puppy drown himself an' save the country 
the price of a rope ? He'll have to have one 
some day. Oid have let him drown,' muised 
ugly Phil ; and indeed I am not indisposed 
to think that Mr. Durgan construed himself 
^ght. 
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It SO befell that there was nobody in the 
palace whose clothes were likely to fit the 
Major, with the exception of Phil himself. 
The Bishop's request for a complete rig-out for 
the rival was not to be denied, but Phil granted 
it grudgingly. A little silver kettle was hissing 
above a spirit-lamp in the breakfast-room when 
the Major descended. I fancy that his lordship- 
had caught something of the manners of the 
country, and had a use for that little kettle on 
most days after dinner. The Bishopess, with 
her own fair hands (plump and hospitable 
hands they were), made grog for the rescuer of 
her child, and pressed it upon him lest he 
should take cold. It was a signal honour, and 
the Major felt it. 

A little flushed by his bath, and the triumph- 
of the situation, the Major looked more like a 
handsome man than ever. Mr. Durgan's. 
tweeds fitted him as though they had been 
made for him. 
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•Phil,' said Vivian, *! always despised 
your tailor until now/ 

* Yes,' smd Phil innocently, ' Fve changed 
me man. These wor made in London.' And 
he sprawled into an attitude which seemed 
likely to be fatal. 

The Bishop begged the Major to stay. His 
wife commanded to the same effect, with 
imperious hospitality. The Major had nothing 
to do but to accept the situation. He spent 
the evening m the same hbuse with Vivian— 
that was wortl^ something to him. 

' Make the running,' whispered Jack. * It's 
all in your own hand.' 

Now the Major, although an Irishman, was 
bashfiil. It was an Irishman who wrote She 
Stoops to Conquer^ and he drew the hero on 
an Irish pattern. Had Vivian been a pretty 
chambermaid, poor Geoghaghan had ap- 
proached her with conquering airs foreboding 
victory ; but he was half abashed before a lady. 
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though never shame-fiiced enough to be 
clumsy. 

' It was a noble deed, Mr. Geoghaghan,' said 
Vivian, letting her splendid eyes shine foil upon 
him for a moment. 

' Faith it was Tioi^ he answered, in a tone of 
some distress. 

' What a vara avis is a really modest man ! ' 
thought the young lady; and when she had 
thought it long enough she said it aloud. 

' Miss Blake,' said the Major, in a half- 
whisper, 'I cannot endure that you should 
think of me above my deserts, and especially 
when I have done a thing of which I am more 
than half ashamed. I can not endure that you 
should think I have done anything brave 
or praiseworthy.' Vivian looked at him en- 
quiringly. I think she fancied that the Major's 
dip had given him a httle touch of fever, and 
that he was wandering. That enquiring glance 
did the business. The Major's eyes met 
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Vivian's, and he knew his hour had come. A 
child's hand can launch a ship, but a woman's 
eyes can do even more marvellous things. 
That look firom Vivian launched the Major; 
nothing could hold him back. ' There is wun 
beneath this roof/ he said, ' who is dearer to 
me than me life. I was barred be cruel Fate 
from her presence ; circumstances over which I 
had no control shut me out of her society. I 
am going abroad — ' The Major had only 
formed this resolve upon the instant. ' But I 
am content to have looked upon her before I 
go : and believe me, I shall carry her image to 
me grave ; but me conscience and me honour 
will not permit me to go without explaining the 
subterfuge by which I came here. The rescue 
was a mere device ^ 

And in broken accents he told the story of 
Jack's ruse. 

Vivian had turned away her head whilst 
the Major told his love-sick tale ; but when he 
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reached his confession she turned away more 
pronouncedly, and the Major saw that she 
trembled violently. Was it with anger or 
disgust ? 

' Farewell, Miss Blake I ' he murmured. 

* Farewell, Vivian I Forgive me baseness if you 
can.' There came no answer but a strange 
gasping sob. * At least forget me if you cannot 
forgive me,' he urged, broken by her silence. 

* I shall cross your path no more. Fare- 
well.' 

Still she gave him no answer, but the sob 
was repeated. He reiterated his farewell, and 
crossing the room looked blindly over a port- 
foUo of sketches, seeing nothing. Suddenly 
there arose a piercing shriek, and everybody in 
the room rushed towards Vivian. She had 
cast herself almost at full length upon a couch, 
and was shaken by a wild hysteria. Peal after 
peal of mad involuntary laughter broke from 
her lips. 
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' Leave the room, gentlemen I * said the 
Bishop's wife. 

The guilty Major took his way with the rest 
* Tears will relieve her,' were the last words he 
heard. They fell from the lips of his hostess. 

* Observe, John,' said the Bishop, *how 
your inconsiderate desire for dangerous adven- 
ture operates upon your fellow-beings. Mr. 
Geoghaghan rescues you at the risk of his life, 
and the excitement of the story has brought a 
most terrible attack of hysteria upon Miss Blake. 
Let this be a warning to you.' 

Jack shot a glance across at the Major, who 
replied by a rueful lifting of the eyebrows. 
The glance meant 'Did you tell?' and the 
lifting of the eyebrows, 'I told, bad luck to 
me r To the utter amazement of the Bishop, 
the Major, Phil Durgan, and the Bishop's eldest 
and second sons, Jack had precisely such an 
attack as that from which Miss Blake was 
suffering. 
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' Unhappy boy I * exclaimed the Bishop, 
tugging wildly at the bell-rope ; ' the excitement 
has been too much for Aim/ 

The Major stood like one dazed. The 
world was hollow. There was no more hope in 
it or joy in it. But for all that, the fierce throes 
of imconquerable laughter were upon him. 
He was an Irishman after all, and the situar 
tion Jiad an element of comedy. The Bishop, 
and the Bishop's eldest and second sons, 
and Phil Durgan began to think the world 
gone mad, when, with one helpless yell, the 
Major flung himself into an arm-chair, and 
laughed until he fell out of it. 

* Ha, ha, ha ! ' came faintly from the 
drawing-room, through closed doors. 

' Ea^ Aa, ha ! ' screamed Jack, as he 
writhed upon the floor. 

'Ha, ha, ha I' roared the Major, in a 
voice which startled a passing waggoner upon 
the high-road, fifty yards away. 
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It is a fiEict worth chronicling that the 
Bishop and his sons and Phil Durgan are all a 
little more puzzled at this time than they were 
at the moment when the amazing scene just 
described was before their eyes. They are all 
persuaded now that there was something at the 
bottom of it. 

Vivian kept the secret loyally. Of coui^e 
Julia knew it, but she kept it. Shamus Murphy; 
and his wife knew it, and did not keep it ; but 
between their customers and the episcopal 
palace was a great gulf fixed, and the story 
never passed over it. 

The Major was doubly serious after his 
laughter, and begged leave to retire. The 
Bishop accorded the permission somewhat 
stiffly. In the morning the Major's port- 
manteau had arrived, and he was dressing to 
depart, when Jack entered his room, 

*Ye're not going, Major?' said tha 
youngster, brimming with impudent delight, : 
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* Yes/ said the Major sadly ; ^ the rfise was 
a failure/ 

^Was it?' demanded Jack, holding up a 
letter. 

The Major dashed at it, tore it open and 
read : 

*Miss Blake presents her sincerest apo- 
logies to Mr. Geoghaghan for her conduct of 
last evening. Will he afford her an oppor- 
tunity of making her apologies personally ? ' 

Only last month Mrs. Geoghaghan of 
Ballykillrowdy Castle, being in the act of com- 
forting a young lady whose love-affairs were 
a little involved, made this remarkable state- 
ment: 

« 

' IVe no patience with the people that let 
their lovers run away from them in novels, 
when a sensible word would set the matter 
right at once. And I don't mind telling you, 
Lucy, my dear, that I met Theophilus half- 
way.' 
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I remember that the Major's Christian name 
was Theophilus, and putting this fact with the 
rest, I think we may conclude that the Major 
married Miss Blake. 



f 



FRIGHTED WITH FALSE FIRE. 



CHAPTEE L 

I haye heard 
That gwlty creatines fiitting at a play 



In the autumn of the year 1870 Professor 
Ottavio Villani threw his studies to the winds, 
and started for the Continent. The Professor 
was a young man who had given very remark- 
able proof of his ability. He had already, at 
the age of thirty, grown famous among the 
medical men of London, and had earned both 
admiration and detraction. There were cer- 
tain of the elders who called him a charlatan, 
but there were many who believed in him, and 
almost swore by him. Yet, however the Pro- 
fessor was admired, he had no skill to win any 
human creature's affection. Saturnine in 
aspect, morose in demeanour, and solitary in 
VOL. I. p 
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his tastes was the Professor. He was not 
handsome, and the knowledge of that fact 
galled him bitterly ; for though he was in some 
respects very near being a great man, he was 
in some others a very small one. He was sus- 
picious of all offers of friendship, and seemed 
more hurt by cordiality than most men are by 
coldness. The armour of reserve in which he 
encased himself was as much offensive as 
defensive. He had no friend in the world, so 
far as anybody in London knew. He had gone 
through the ordinary medical and surgical 
curriculum at his hospital without making so 
much as a civil casual acquaintance. The 
more refined of his compeers shrank from the 
loutish discourtesy of his manner, and he in 
turn rejected the boisterous amenities of the 
rougher set with dislike and scorn. The 
youngsters, his fellow-students, fell into an 
almost superstitious belief in his powers of 
reading ; and he justified their disliking 
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admiration by prodigious labours. His mind 
was wax to receive, and marble to retain. 
He spent his nights and days in arid study, 
breaking now and then into fits of lonely and 
sullen dissipation. By degrees these fits grew 
less and less frequent and, as he grew to com- 
pleter manhood, they ceased. Even his wann- 
est enemies were fain to admit that he was 
a man of almost superhuman erudition ; and 

these hated him therefore in proportion to 
then- own smaUness and his disdain. 

The Professor lived in Danes Lm, and his 

chambers were in the uppermost story. The 

grim outlook from his windows, which held 

nothing but chimney-pots, suited him. The 

occasional roars of bachelor jollity which 

floated through open windows, in the summer 

time, suited him also ; for they formed food for 

his despite and dislike. He was a man who 

would scarcely have been comfortable if he 

could. He never grumbled audibly at any- 

p 2 
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thing, but loved to nurse aU manner of little 
injuries and annoyances, rejoicing in his con- 
temptuous hate of those who inflicted them. 

Professor Ottavio Yillani was, in short, as 
disagreeable and unlovely a man as one might 
meet in a summer day's walk anjrwhere. 

For twelve years he had worked incessantly, 
and now he felt himself breaking down. It 
came to pass, therefore, to the surprise of all 
who knew him, that he gave up work suddenly 
and treated himself to a holiday. He was 
well-to-do, and could have afforded this at any 
time ; but hitherto he had never even tried to 
resist that stale demon of his, which vexed him 
and harried him into study. 

The graces of Nature were nothing to the 
Professor. The purple of a sunset distance, 
and the amber and crimson glory of the sky 
above it, awoke in his heart no gleam of 
responsive beauty. Before that ineffable spec^ 
tacle his scientific instincts aroused themselves. 
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And he dived deep into reflections about the 
prismatic rays and the power of the atmosphere 
for optic illusions. Filled with his own fimr 
cies, he walked up and down the deck of the 
vessel which bore him to Eotterdam, and 
neither knew nor cared that it carried another 
creature. 

As the night fell the. wind freshened, and 
the sea responded. The Professor became 
dreadfully unwell, but even sea-sickness could 
not stir him from his cold and scornful isola- 
tion. He sujSered in lonely silence, and made 
no appeal even to the steward. Standing at 
the side of the vessel, as near amidships as he 
could find a place, and gazmg with savage 
endurance at the whirling horizon, he felt a 
hand upon his shoulder, and heard a pleasant 
voice. 

* Villani ? I thought I knew you.' 
The Professor looked up for a second, and 
recognised the speaker. Except for that glance 
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he made no acknowledgment of his presence, 
but clutched the rail, and gave himself over, 
body and soul, to misery. 

' Try this,' said the pleasant voice. 

The Professor put the flask by with a 
' peevish gesture of dislike and discomfort. 

* Come, come,' said the pleasant voice. ' It's 
the best thing in the world for sea-sickness.' 

The Professor, finding the flask forced upon 
him, took it, and, with a small and vicious ill- 
temper, threw it overboard, and clung to the 
rail again. The owner of the pleasant voice 
looked at the Professor with something hke 
anger. A moment later he laughed. 

'What an unhappy devil you must be, 
ViUani, with such a temper ! ' 

The Professor returned no answer, but 
clung to the rail, and watched the wheeling 
horizon. The universe seemed one huge 
rotary framework, of which he was the miser- 
able centre. What made matters worse was 
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that, while he rolled one way, that perverse 
universe rolled another. Stoic as he was, he 
could endure no longer, and he groaned. 

' I might have guessed,' said his unwelcome 
companion, ^ how ill you wera Let me help 
you to one of the benches. Come! That's 
right ! Steady, there ! Now, lie down here. 
Let me get the rug under your head, and tuck 
this well about you. There you are — as right 
as a trivet ! Now you shall have a dose of 
brandy, and go to sleep. Steward ! ' 

Sick as he was, the Professor resented the 

kindly hand that did him these friendly offices. 
He moved his head fretfidly and feebly to avoid 
the glass that was held to his lips, but his com 
panion would take no denial, and he was too 
weak and miserable to offer a long resistance. 
His comrade passed a strap about him to ensure 
him against feUing off, threw another rug over 
him, and strolled away to smoke a pipe in the 
bows, where he watched the shadowy bowsprit 
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dive and soar before him. Half humming a 
tune, which came drowsily and nasally past his 
pipe, he sat there the night through. He made 
excursions now and again to the Professor, who 
preserved a sick and sulky silence and felt in* 
wardly ashamed. He found him pretending 
sleep at last, replaced the topmost rug, tucked 
it gently behind him and under him, and so 
left him taut and tidy. Then he went back to 
the bows, and hummed and smoked till day- 
break. When the people in the boat were 
asdr again, he unpacked the Professor, who 
was much better, and a trifle more ill-tempered. 
With a blunt and aggravating good humour he 
catered for the comfort of the fractious creature 
he had taken in charge. He saw him to the 
breakfast-table and made him eat. He pro^ 
duced a bottle of champagne and made . him 
drink, and declared that each thing he forced 
upon him was the best in the world for sea- 
sickness. To all these kindly acts and words 
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Villani responded with a fretful air of injury, 
which affected him who offered them no more 
than lightning affects a conductor. The 
Italian's whole being grated at this perpetual 
good temper and long forbearance, and he 
endured them in a sort of silent rage. He 
became too aggravated at last to bear the 
other's presence longer, and walked hastily 
away from him. 

John Harmer, barrister-at-law, sat down in 
the bows again, and smoked and hummed with 
quiet unostentatious cheerfulness. Yillani, 
spurred by his own stale demon, looked at 
him now and again sourly, grudging his enjoy- 
ment of life and his handsome bearing and 
bright fiice. John Harmer, florid in com- 
plexion, tawny as to the beard, broad-chested, 
long-limbed, fresh, crisp, and healthy, and as 
cheerful as a linnet, looked now and again at 
the lean and haggard scientist and felt sorry for 
him, pitying. his general ill-condition. The 
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young Englishman had most things in his 
favour. He was one of the great army of the 
briefless, but he was wealthy, and his want of 
employment weighed hghtly on his spuits. He 
had a splendid physique, a good heart, the 
digestion of an ostrich, and a temper distin- 
guished by a calm and unshaken cheerfulnesp. 
He was going abroad to meet his sweetheart, 
and he was five-and-twenty. 

Villani became a httle more approachable 
by-and-by, and discarded a httle of his ill- 
temper. But whatever topic was touched as 
he and John Harmer talked together, the 
ItaUan treated it with a bitter and grudging 
satire. Yet, as he talked, he became less and 
less offensive, and, though he continued pessi- 
mist all over, grew wonderfully interesting, and 
at last almost companionable. It was plainly 
to be seen that he was really ill — that his 
nerves were terribly irritated, and that \\a 
whole system was out of order. He was so 
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yellow that one might have thought his veina 
ran bile. He stooped in his walk, and his 
black hair was already thickly streaked with 
grey. His majestic head was set on an insigni- 
ficant figure ; his chest was as narrow as his 
waist. 'K this man is unhappy and ill- 
tempered/ thought John Hanner, as he walked 
beside him, *it isn't a great deal to be 
wondered at.* 

As the Professor passed into his better 
mood, the hearty young fellow's good-nature 
and happiness softened him a little. The sea- 
breeze braced him, and a vague sense of holi- 
day-making brought a hint of freshness to his 
spirit. 

* I suppose,' said Hanner, as they walked 
the deck, * that you are going on a visit to your 
friends ? ' 

' No,' returned the other, falling into his old 
repellent manner at . the question. * I have no 
friends on the Continent.' 
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^ What route do you take ? ' asked Harmer, 
ignoring his companion's change of manner. 

' I have no plans,' the other answered, and 
turned to the side of the vesseL 

' Look here, then,' said the younger man, in 
his own hearty fashion, 'join with us.' He 
could read the other's refusal, and went on iu 
a tone of friendly appeal : ' We are going to be 
a quiet party. You can have things your own 
way when you want them so, and can make 
our ways yours when it pleases you. You will 
find it but a dreary holiday if you ramble about 
alone.' 

The Italian turned xound and looked at him, 
but returned no answer. 

' Come,' resumed Harmer ; ' you have 
worked too hard, and these lonely ways are 
good for nobody. Come and breathe a little 
social air and get the scholarly dust out of your 
lungs. Say you will come.' 

The Professor looked round again, with- 
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drawing his eyes slowly from the distance 
and fixing them full on those of his companion. 

^ I am not a social man/ he said, speaking 
reluctantly and slowly; ^I am not used to 
society, and I am better alone/ 

^Nonsense/ said Harmer, ^we shall send 
you back to London another man.' 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders 
wearily, and turned away with so definite an 
aspect of refusal that any other man in the 
world would have felt himself insulted. But it 
was not easy to insult John Harmer. He 
turned with Yillani and took forcible possession 
of him. Drawing the Italian's arm through his, 
he went on : 

* I'm sure you'll get more good out of your 
holiday by joining us than by going about 
alone. Say you will come.' 

ViUani was annoyed, but he was also, in 
spite. of himself, a little touched. He made a 
fainter resistance. 
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' I shall be in your way,' he said. 

' Not at all, my dear fellow, I assure you. 
Now, do let me persuade you. We will do 
everything we can to make you comfortable. 
And really, now, you know,' said Harmer, 
facing round upon him, 'you're not well. 
You're very far from well You have no right 
to travel about alone.' 

This friendly solicitude began to be pleasant 
to the friendless man. It flattered his vanity, 
and fed his sense of his own importance. 

' Will you come ? ' said Harmer persua- 
sively, with a hand upon his companion's 
shoulder. 

' Yes,' said the Professor, looking across the 
waters ; * I will come.' 

John Harmer became wonderfully in- 
terested in the Professor. He had known him 
for years in a casual sort of way, but had never 
exchanged a half-hour's talk with him before. 
He found him full of curiosity and interest, a 
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brilliant talker, too cold and hard everywhere, 
but brilliant, dazzling, full of eiTatic fancies and 
strange psychological theories. He advanced 
these theories boldly and even eagerly, despite 
his natural reticence. 

* I say, Villani,' said his listener suddenly, 
* you're another man already.' 

The Professor looked at him darkly for a 
second or two, and then answered, with a stiff 
assumption of gaiety, 

' Yes, I am another man already.' 

'You men of genius, you know,' said 
Harmer, * sometimes get into bad habits. You 
study too closely: you make your hves too 
solitary : you get into an evil habit of ignor- 
ing your fellow-creatures. Don't you think 
so?' 

' I know nothing,' said Villani, with a laugh 
which on aijy other man's face would have been 
a sneer — ^his highest expression of good-humour 
— ^ I know nothing of your men of genius and 
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their ways. But I — ^I have worked too hard, 
I have been too solitary. But I am coining 
from my shell already.' 

^ It strikes me/ said Harmer, ^ that we shall 
have a jolly time of it.' 

* Oh, yes,' returned Villani, with the same 
clumsy cheerfulness; Vwe will have a jolly 
time.' 

The Professor had eaten a fairly good 
dinner that evening, and had shared a bottle of 
wine. His sea-sickness was over, and he began 
to feel a strange and unaccustomed glow of 
geniality. 

* Look here,' said Harmer, * let us two be 
friends. I'll look yoil up in town, and you'll 
look me up, and I'll fetch you out of that den 
of yours now and then. Eh ? What do you 
say ? Shall we be friends ? ' 

* I have never made friends, anywhere,' said 
Villani, half wistfully, half bitterly. 

' Then,' said Harmer, wheeling round upcm 
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him, and laying a hand upon each of his 
shoulders, ' begin with me.' 

The Professor was fairly taken by storm 
and capitulated. 

' Yes,' he answered, stretching out both his 

« 

hands. John Harmer removed his grasp from 
the Professor's shoulders, and took the offered 
hands. 

* Very well,' he said cheerily ; ' that is a 
bargain.' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

When the Professor awoke next morning 
he found himself ready to despise his mood of 
yesterday and to make recantation of his 
promises of friendship. What had he and this 
Englishman in common? he asked himself. 

* He will look me up,' he said to himself sulkily, 

* and drag me out of my den. So he is 
graciously pleased to promise. I have cured 
one or two men of that sort of fancy, and I 
shall cure him. I have promised to join his 
friends, but ' I have not promised to accompany 
them. I will join them, and leave them, and 
then go my own way.' 

But when he met the young barrister again 
he found his own reticent ill-humour once more 
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subdued. The same ground was gone over. 
The young man's perfect contentment and 
happiness jarred upon him, and made him 
envious afresh. But the impossible task of 
ruffling the young fellow's temper having once 
been essayed, the Professor succumbed anew, 
and by the time the slow-going packet had 
reached its destination he found himself actually 
laying plans for John Harmer's party. When 
he realised the change which seemed to be tak- 
ing place within him, he was amazed. He had 
never been properly approached before this, 
somehow. But John Harmer had found the 
key to his heart, and to him it opened as wide 
a door as it could on so short a notice. The 
poor, clever, scholarly little cynic felt even the 
dawning beams of friendship to be gracious. 
He had never conceived the possibility of any- 
one caring for him before. His tender vanity 
and his sturdy egotism had alike taken arms 
acjainst all the world. He had been so lonelv 

Q 2 
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and so scornful that to discover some one whom 
he did not actively dislike was a comfort to 
him, and a pleasant wonder. He began to 
think wliether he was capable of friendship, and 
brought in a verdict against himself. Another 
luilf-dozen years of such a life as he had led, 
and his case would have been hopeless. But a 
real friendship began to grow in the stony soil 
his heart .offered. It was a poor little plant, 
and destined to be terribly buffeted, but he 
gave it rooiji and nourishment. 

Harmer insisted that the Professor should 
join his company at once, and bore him, bag 
and baggage, to the hotel at which the meeting 
was arranged to take place. The young fellow 
was uncommonly light-hearted that morning, as 
Av:as natural, but it needed all his cheerfulness 
to bear the news which awaited him. A letter 
lay at the hotel, despatched, so it turned out, 
two days before his departure from England. 
He was called imperatively home. The busi- 
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ness on which he was summoned would not 
wait, and so he went ruefully on board the 
returning packet, and • ruefully bade Villani 
good-bye. In ten days at the outside he 
promised to rejoin him, and left in his hands a 
brief note of introduction to the friend who 
headed the holiday party he had hoped to 
meet. 

* T will join them when you join them,' said 
Villani. 'I will meet you here on your 
return.' ' 

* No,' pleaded Harmer, * I haven't time to 
write another line. Do at least see them, and 
explain. Tell them I will follow as soon as 1 
can. There's the bell for the start. Good- 
bye.' ' 

With that he rushed on board, and from 
the deck renewed his entreaties to Villani on 

* 

the quay. 

*You will do that, old man,' so he be- 
sought him, * won't you, now ? ' 
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' I will do it/ said Villani, and took pity on 
the rueful young face, lately so bright; and 
went away wondering at himself. 

John Hanner's friends were a day or two 
late. Villani waited in Eotterdam and rambled 
about its streets, and hung over its bridges, and 
watched its markets, and loitered on the quays 
with one topic pretty generally in his mind. 
That topic was John Harmer's offer of friend- 
ship. The more he looked at it and thought 
of it, the more he liked it. For one thing, the 
man's egotism was gigantic, and this offer fed it ; 
but there were many better ingredients than 
gratified vanity in the feeling with which he 
thought of his late companion. Little gusts of 
tenderness touched him at moments, and were 
inexpressibly sweet to him. He found traces of 
humanity within himself which reconciled him 
with his own soul, and partly with the world. 

On the morning of the third day of his 
sojourn in Eotterdam he picked up a flower in 
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the market-place, and carried it with him as 
he walked, looking at it with the eye of a scien-^ 
tific botanist, and without the faintest sense of 
any beauty in it. Standing still for a moment 
in the intentness of his examination he felt a 
touch upon his coat, and looking down he saw 
a tiny little Dutch damsel with dirty chubby 
cheeks and big blue eyes, and soft untidy 
flaxen hair blown about by the wind. The 
child stretched out her hand for the flower with 
such perfect confidence in the success of her 
appeal that he gave it to her as a matter of 
course, and actually stooped and patted the 
rough little flaxen head. The tiny damsel 
dropped a quaint little courtesy, and went off 
with the flower. His eyes followed her with 
pleased interest, and as he turned away, he saw 
a young lady, who smiled at the incident with 
womanly satisfaction. The young lady held 
the arm of a white-headed old gentleman, of 
whom the Professor remained unconscious. 
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He walked about for an hour or two, and 
that smile haunted him. It seemed impalpably 
present in the light about him, and enwove him 
in a mesh of sunbeams. As he walked on the 
quay it shimmered softly in the sunlit dancing 
water. His thoughts dwelt, pleased, on inno- 
cent things, forgotten long ago, and nov 
freshly called to mind and sweetly wondered at* 
He moved in a new atmosphere, trod the sdil 
of a new world. He thought of the child who 
had silently begged that stray blossom, and 
was surprised that no child had ever charmed 
him before. A phrase he had heard some- 
where made a refrain in his mind — 'Sweets 
to the sweet: farewell.' There was a little 
gentle sadness in the * farewell ; ' he knew 
not why and cared not wherefore. Vague 
delicate fancies bloomed for him everywhere^ 
and over them all, like the moon on a 
fairy landscape, brooded the smile he had 
seen» 
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When lie returned to the hotel, a waiter 
informed him that the expected party had 
arrived. He sent in John Harmer's note of in- 
troduction, and a few minutes later a white- 
headed genial-looking old gentleman came into 
the room and welcomed hin^. 

' My name is Maiden,' said the old 
gentleman; 'I am heartily glad, Professor 
Villani, to welcome you to our small circle. 
Pray join us at once.' 

The old gentleman with busy cordiality 
motioned the Professor into the next room, and 
kept up by the way a continuous murmur of 
welcome. The influences of the morning and 
of the absent John Harmer were on the Pro- 
fessor still, and so cheered and warmed him 
that he went through the process of introduc- 
tion without pain. This negative comfort 
brightened when the smile he had encountered 
in the street met him here again. 

' My daughter Mary,' said the old gentle- 
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man. ' A friend of Jolm*s, my dear — Professor 
Tillani/ 

The yomig lady extended her hand and 
accepted the Professor with a winning cordiality. 
She was very graceful in figure, and very sweet 
and attractive in manner. Her smile seemed 
to the Professor ineffably beautiful. Of women 
in true womanly aspect this solitary student 
knew absolutely nothing. Of love he knew 
absolutely nothing. It is probable that he had 
never so much as thought of its possibilities as 
affecting himself. Love came upon him un- 
recognised, and bound him hand and foot and 
soul and body, and he meanwhile knew nothing 
of it. It touched him like delicate music — it 
surrounded him like warm sunlight — it stole 
upon his senses like a swift and sweet and pun- 
gent odour. It came as a transfiguration of 
the soul. The Professor entered his true atmo- 
sphere and the genius that was within him 
expanded and burst into kindly blossom. His 
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moroseness of manner vanished, and his shyness 
went with it. His impatience of contradiction 
and his little vanities were as far away as if 
they had never existed. He was as completely 
transformed as Tenfelsdrockh in the presence of 
Blumine. He talked, and his tongue was 
loosened. He had always been brilliant, and 
his lectures had for three years been the talk 
of scientific London, but now he found heart 
as well as brain, and whatever topic was 
touched upon he decked with the wealth of his 
learning and the grace of his fancy. The 
people to whom John Harmer had introduced 
him were all charmed with hira. They had 
heard of him from afar, and felt the honour of 
his fame reflected upon them by his presence. 
They allowed him to see this, and it was grate- 
ful to him. The icy crust which had hitherto 
covered him melted away before the social 
warmth of these new friends and the gladness 
of his own heart. There he sat, the pedant 
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and the cynic of the day before yesterday, 
playing gracefully and gently with a thousand 
poetic fancies. Whenever he paused they 
woke him up again, and he flowed on afresl). 
There was probably no man in Europe that day 
who could have rivalled his talk. He crowded 
Science with an interest to which Eomance was 
strange, and rose daringly to sublime specu- 
lation. His hearers sat entranced. > 
The Professor retired to his room, but nqt 
to rest ; he was too excited to sleep, and top 
happy to dream of wasting his time in any such 
ridiculous fashion. He was an inordinate 
smoker, and with his pipe between his lips he 
marched up and down the room. The taU 
wax candles on either side of his mirror gut- 
tered down in the soft warm air that came 
through the open window. He began to 
undress, and, as he did so, caught sight of the 
reflection of his face in the looking-glass. Np 
inward change which had come upon him had 
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surprised him half so much as the outward 
change he saw there. His face was positively 
handsome. His eyes sparkled, his cheeks were 
alight with clear colour, his whole countenance 
was lofty and radiant in expression. He placed 
his elbows on the table and regarded himself 
steadily ; and as he did so the inevitable change 
came about. The habitual look of cynical dis- 
trust obscured the candid question of his eyes, 
his brow clouded, and his mouth fell into its 
old peevish lines. 

He leaned there regarding his own dark- 
ened face until the candles went out, and even 
then regarded it in fancy, passing through dark 
ways of thought meanwhile. It was grey 
dawn when he moved, and he could just 
dimly see through the black gleam of the 
mirror a ghostly presentment of himself. He 
nodded at that ghostly presentment and turned 
away. 

* I will say nothing yet,' the Professor said 
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to himself as he tossed restlessly in bed. ' I 
will wait and see.' 

He lay awake until morning, and arose pale 
and tired ; his companions saw his prostration, 
and were profuse in their attentions. He 
accepted all they did and said as he had never 
been able to accept kindness before. What 
with his old fatigues and new excitements, he 
grew feverish, and had to be nursed and petted 
a good deal. A total change came upon him, 
and shone so distinctly in his face that, when 
John Harmer joined the party at Brussels, he 
was startled by it. But, before John Harmer 
came, the mischief which had done this good 
was wrought beyond all possibility of recall, and 
Ottavio Villani was hopelessly and passionately 
in love with John Harmer's sweetheart. 

He could not have helped it even had he 
tried. He had never experienced the boyish 
attachments that nearly all men have known as 
the precursor of that final love which brings 
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bliss or bale, and did not recognise the passion 
when it came upon him ; he only knew that his 
life was suddenly made sweet to him, and that 
the bitter world had grown gracious. He 
thought of John Harmer in this revolution 
with, a thankful devotedness which would have 
been impossible to him a fortnight before. John 
was the first creature who had laid a kindly 
hand on him since he could remember. There 
were tears in his eyes once, as he called to 
mind the gentle fashion in which the young 
man had placed the wrappages about him 
while he was sick on board the steamer. He 
longed to hear the genial young fellow's plea- 
sant voice again, and see his pleasant face. 
John Harmer came in due course, and the first 
thing Villani saw of him was, that he placed his 
arm round Mary's waist and kissed her. That 
sight was gall and wormwood to the Professor. 
But it was worse to find that John absolutely 
monopolised her, and held himself her accre* 
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dited proprietor. The Professor watched the 
pair narrowly whenever he had a chan3e, and 
groaned inwardly when he saw with what a 
pleased complacency her eye rested on her 
lover. That genial youngster took her love as 
a thing of course — so it seemed to the Pro- 
fessor's jealous eye. ' He does not know how to 
value her,' he said to himself, now that his eyes 
were opened to his own condition. * He is cold 
and phlegmatic, like his race,' he would say ; 
* he offers friendship, and she takes it for love. 
I love her ! ' he passionately repeated to him- 
self. 'I love her! I love her! She could 
take me in her hand and re-create me, and do 
what she would with me. Why could I not 
keep my spites and miseries wrapped about my 
heart ? They would have saved me from this. 
I have seen heaven, and now I am bidden to 
walk into hell ! ' So he raved inwardly, with 
the saturnine brows drawn down, and the 
saturnine lips compressed, and the black eyes 
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glowing like black fire. * I love you ! I love 
you ! I love you ! ' he cried. * I worship you 1 
I love you ! I would die for you ! My goddess I 
My queen I ' 

He buried all this jmssion within him 
fathom-deep, and it burned and fretted until 
he grew to a skeleton. His face became sharp 
and attenuated and his stoop increased. His. 
great coal-black eyes gleamed like lamps ia; 
darkness, under his gloomy brows. He fought 
a perpetual fight with all the powers of evil i^ 
his own nature. Tempests of hate and jealousy 
raged through him, but those about him heard 
no whisper of the storm. He would go 
away firom everybody and sit alone, with his 
head between his hands, and fight his savagQ 
battle in perfect quiet. Mary found him in 
this attitude one day, and asked if he were 
ill. He lifted so white a face that she was 
frightened. 

VOL. 1. R 
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* Are you in pain ? ' she asked him 
tenderly. 

His face was grey, and his eyes were filmy 
with anguish. 

^ Yes/ he answered, * I am in pain — in pain 
— in paiii ! ' 

He looked at her with a despairing inten- 
sity which frightened her still more, and moved 
his head slowly from side to side, with so wild 
a look of suffering that for the moment she 
thought him mad, 

* These dreadful headaches,' said the Pro- 
.fessor, rising, with a most pitiable smile, ^ will 
be my ruin some day.' He had quite regained 
his self-possession, and he saw clearly that he 
must go away at once. * I am not w^ell 
enough to travel for enjoyment,' he said ; ' I 
shall remain behind — ^here ; and shall rest.' 

It was arranged so that night, to the great 
regret of the whole party, and in the morning 
they went away with kind farewells, and left 
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the Professor to himself. He lingered in the 
quiet Ehineside village a week, and then 
returned to London, apparently unchanged ; 
dark, saturnine, and reticent as ever. He had 
discovered and had done great things, but he 
hid them in his heart. 
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CHAFFEE m. 

It was winter-time, and the rain was falling 
drearily and heavily. The Professor was 
seated by the fire, smoking, and staring at the 
pattern on the wall. He heard a key fumble 
at the lock of the door outside and then a tap 
at the door of the room in which he sat. 
*Come in,* said the Professor, and the char* 
woman entered. 

* Please, sir,' said the charwoman, * might I 
ask as you'd do me the favour to lend me 
some coals ? 'Cause Mr. 'Armer's coming back 
this evening, and he ain't got none.' 

* Who is coming back ? ' asked the Professor. 
*Mr. 'Armer, sir, what had the chambers 

oppo-site, sir.* 
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The Professor turned away and looked at 
the fire. The woman waited for a time and 
then renewed her request. 

' May I take the coals, sir ? ' 
' Certainly, certainly,' he answered, starting. 
* Anything you like.' 

The woman thanked him, and went away. 

' She closed the inner door, and pulled the outer 
dooi: after her, but failed to latch it. A 
minute later, a keen draught of air drove it 

.swinging back against the wall, but the Pro- 
fessor was so deep in thought that he did not 
hear it. He sat staring at the pattern on the wall, 
and thinking, thinking. Sleepless nights and 

: feverish days, and passionate love, half stifled 
by passionate studj', had worn him to a 
shadow. He found his memory fail him 
strangely at times, so that what was done ot said 
a week ago seemed to have been said or done 
yesterday, and all the interval to be blank 

•and void. He felt so utterly weary how that 
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he resolved to obtain unconsciousness for a 
time, and so give body and soul a little of 
the rest they needed. He rose and took from 
a biureau a little phial filled with some dark- 
coloured liquid. He poured a small quantity 
of this into a wine-glass half-filled with water, 
measiu-ing it with extreme care, and, having 
replaced the phial, he tossed off the contents of 
the glass and sat down and filled his pipe* lii 
a little while the opiate took effect* The pipe 
fell from his lips, and his hands dropped list- 
lessly over the arms of the chair on either side. 
When he awoke, the fire had died out, and 
the cold struck to the very marrow of his 
bones. One burner in the chandelier was 
dimly alight, and by its flame he saw a figure 

« 

standing in the doorway. 

* Who is there ? ' he cried sharply, spring- 
ing to his feet. 

* All right, old man,' answered John 
Harmer's voice, with cheery accent. 'How 
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cold and dark you are here ! Come over to 
my rooms : I have a roaring fire there, and 
things are generally jolly/ 

* 

The Professor rose and followed. They 
had but to cross a stone landing to reach the 
snugly-furnished chamber, aglow with warmth 
and light. The Professor was dazed with 
recent sleep, and winked drowsily as he entered. 
Harmer thrust him into a comfortable seat, 
closed the door,, heaped more coals upon the 
fire, and placed decanters upon the table, talk- 
ing merrily all the while. A sudden black 
hatred welled up in the Professor's heart, and 
for the moment he felt murderous. * Why 
should this man afiront me with his happiness ? 
Why should he flaunt himself before me so gaily, 
who is the only bar to hopes I dare not dream 
of ? ' So the Professor thought darkly as he 
sat and only half heard the gay talk of his 
companion,. 

' But you are out of sorts,' said Harmer. 
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•You look ill.' He laid his liaud upon the 
Professor's shoulder. 

The touch smote the Italian like a reproach. 
He shook it off peevishly, and felt that his 
thoughts were guilty. 

' Come, come ! ' said Harmer kindly, * you 
must remember our promise, Villani. You look 
worn to death, old man.' 

' Yes ? ' asked the Professor, trying to smile, 
and feeling that he succeeded but poorly. ' I 
am growing old, Harmer.' 

John laughed, and poured out a glass of 
wine. 

' Try tha fountain of youth,' he said lightly. 
But he looked at the Professor with kindly eyes 
that smote his evil thoughts anew. There was 
a whisper in Villani's mind that seemed almost 
like a whisper at his ear : ' Would it profit me 
if the man were dead?' But through all the 
evil of his thoughts, there was in his inind an 
inexplicable tenderness for the man. He felt 
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that he loved and hated him at once — loved 
him for himself, and hated him that he was in 
the way. 

'You are working too hard again/ said 
Harmer. ' You must resign your professorship 
for a time and take complete rest. You will 
kill yourself if you go on in this way/ 

^Why not?' the other answered, sick at 
heart. 

* Come, come ! ' said Harmer again, with 
a friendly hand once more upon Villani's 
shoulder. 

The Professor would not meet his com- 
panion s eye, and made the first motion' which 
occurred to him to avoid it. He took out his 
watch mechanically, but, seeing the time, 
started to his feet. 

: 'I shall be late,' he said. * I have to 
lecture to-night at the hospital, and I must go 
-at once. Good-night.' 

* Let me come with you,' said Harmer. ' I 
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have nowhere to go and nothing to do to-night, 
and it will be a treat to me to hear you.' 

*If you care for it,' said the Professor, 
muffling himself as he spoke. 

They went through the wet and gleaming 
streets together arm-in-arm. The Professor's 
mind was quite dim until he found himself in 
the lecture theatre. Harmer sat just in front 
of him. The place was crowded, and it was 
already a minute or two beyond the time. He 
plunged into the midst of his subject, and lost 
himself and his own cares in it, as he was 
always able to do. He was describing an 
operation performed upon a frog ; and opened 
with a defence of vivisection from the charge 
of inhumanity. He dealt with the question 
animatedly and satirically, and drew forth 
frequent laughter and applause. These signs 
were almost unknown at the deliverances of 
other professors in the College, but were fre- 
quent at Villani's. 
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Having set aside the opening question, he 
took up the actual matter of his lecture. The 
main threads of it were these. It was a vulgar 
belief, as his hearers knew, that a separation of 
the tissues of the brain was fatal. The brain 
could be sharply and clearly divided without 
danger to life. These severances altered the 
manifestations of life and destroyed the powers 
whose seat lay in the parts which were elimi- 
nated. Thus — ^sever the brain from the 
vertebral cord below the optic lobes, and the 
power of sight vanishes ; sever it above the 
optic lobes and the power of ^ght remains. 
In the case he dealt with, an incision had 
been made. The seat of such higher faculties 
as the frog possessed was cut clean away from 
the spinal cord. Eesult: the frog became a 
mere automaton, a machine imbued with the 
principle of life. It could see, but without 
apprehension of what it saw. Touched with 
acid, it demonstrated feeling by uneasy motions. 
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Placed in water, it swam mechanically to 
land, but went no farther. Having food 
pressed upon it, it could eat ; but it had 
no wit left to know that . it needed food, or 
to go in search of it. Frog reduced in short 
to mere mechanical frog ; motiveless, auto- 
matic ; a frog of reflex action pure and simple. 
Deduced from all this — eloquent thunder 
against materialism, and argument to show 
that the mere life-principle is utterly apart 
from mind, and even from instinct. 

The Professor remarked that John Harmer 
listened with an air of intense interest to this 
discourse. Harmer commented on it, when 
they had left the theatre, and asked many 
questions concerning it. Villani answered them 

all indifferently. 

' Could that experiment be performed on a 
man ? ' asked Harmer suddenly. 

They were at that moment underneath the 
gas-lamp at the gate of the Inn. The Pre- 
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fessor turned upon his companion with a 
gesture which brought them both to a stand'^ 
sdlL 

* Yes,' he answered ; and they walked up 
the Inn side by side. 

* I suppose the operation would be much 
more diflScult ? ' John asked a moment 
later. 

' A man's bmin is more difficult of ap- 
proach than a frog's,' the Professor answered. 
A great horror of himself was settling down 
upon him. Awful voices whispered to him 
and tempted him. He knew nothing but this 
horror until he found himself in Banner's room, 
seated at the fireside. 

'It seems to open up,' John was saying, 
* quite a new sphere of possible crime. Ghastly 
notion, isn't it? Would it be possible to do it 
in such a way as to leave a man such a mind- 
less machine as you described, and yet eiscape 
detection ? ' 
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• Yes,* said the Professor in answer. ' By 
the use of a peculiar itistrument/ 

It sounded to him as though some other 
voice than his had spoken the ^ords, whilst he 
stood by and listened. 

' Is there such an instrument ? ' Harmer 
asked again 

'I have an instrument/ so the Professor 
seemed to hear his own voice say, whilst he 
stood by and listened, ' made for another pur- 
pose long ago, which could be turned to this 
use.' 

The pulses beat so in his downcast eyes 
that everything he looked upon was red, as if 
with blood. Why would the man tempt him 
so horriblv ? 

< Would you mind letting me see it ? ' said 
Harmer. ' Tell me how it could be done ? ' 

His own voice sounded again in the Pro- 
fessor's ear. 

* You may see it if you like. I will fetch it.' 
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The walls and the roof were red when he 
arose, and dared to cast his eyes about him. 
The globe of the lamp was red, like blood fresh 
spilled. There was a red glow in the darkness 
of his own room as he entered it. He laid his 
hand upon the case in which he knew the 
instrument lay, and returned with it. Harmer 
examined it, and asked questions about it, and 
seemed quite morbidly interested in it 

The surging horror rose higher and higher, 
and sounded with noises of the sea, and 
throbbed with alternate beats of darkness and 
red light. 

' But you are ill again,' said Harmer, with 
the kindly hand once more laid lightly on hi& 
arm, ' I weary you/ 

The surging tide of horror took to itself a 
hundred whispering voices. PaUid, awful 
faces flashed from it, and disappeared in it ; 
and from dreadful hps that came and vanished 
rose floating murmurs like noises of the sea, 
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all urging liim to do the deed, and free himself, 
and be happy. He knew that they were the 
voices of perdition, and that their promise of 
happiness was a lie as deep as hell. He 
answered so in his own heart; but they all 
whispered, ' Get the deed done ! * 

He could not withstand their awful bidding. 

'Excuse me for a moment,' he heard hi^ 
own voice say. ' I am unwell. I will return 
in a minute.' 

He crossed the landing, and, entering his 
own room he closed the door. Then he 
struck a light, hunted in a cabinet, and found a 
phial. Next he took a decanter and poured 
into it the contents of the phial, examining the 
wine against the Hght afterwards and ascertain- 
ing that its colour was unaltered. Then, re* 
turning the phial to its place in the cabinet, he 
recrossed the stone landing, and again entered 
his friend's room. 

' There,' he said, in a voice which had no 
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quiver of excitement in it, * is a medicine 
which never fails to set me on my feet/ 

* Ah/ said Harmer : * what is it ? ' 

* It is '34 port,' said the Professor. • Try 
a glass with me.' 

He filled for himself first, with a steady 
hand ; then for his fiiend. 

* A toast,' he said, holding a glass in each 
hand. 'Mary Maiden! May she be happy, 
and her husband blessed with her most eon- 
fltant love 1 ' 

* Amen to that sweet prayer ! * said John^ 
reaching out his hand fi^r the glass. ' Thank 
you, dear old fellow — thank you 1 ' 

* Now,' said the Professor, in that dreadful 
voice which seemed to him to be outside him 
and apart from his own will while it spoke hid 
thoughts, * a race to the bottom I ' 

With that he set one glass in John Banner's 
hands, and raised the other to his own lips. It 
went no farther. He watehed ; and in the 

VOL. I. s 
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horrible red light which filled the room, he 
saw John Harmer gulp the liquor down, and 
then his own glass fell from his hand, and 
^vered at his feet. He saw Harmer make a 
motion with his lips as if the taste of the wine 
surprised him and displeased him. Then^ 
when Harmer raised his eyes at the sound of 
the fallen glass, Yillani saw that his victim read, 
or partly read, his purpose. 

*What have you done?* cried Harmer, 
falling upon him. ^What horror is this that 
fills your face P ' 

* I am mad,' shrieked the Professor. * Why 
did you tempt me till I passed my strength ? 
You are falling asleep already, and w^ill 
awaken soulless, heartless, without memory^ 
I love her— do you hear? I love her I ' 

Then suddenly he flung himself upon his 
face and grovelled on the floor. 

, * Kill me,' he cried, * before sleep overcomes 
yqu. . Save^ypurself/ 
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He heard the one word * Traitor ! ' That 
was all. He looked up and saw the young 
man swaying to and fro. Then the rolling 
figure slipped suddenly into the chair fix)m 
which the sentient man had risen. 

Villani arose, and looked upon him. The 
whispering voices were at his ear again. • There 
is no withdrawal now. Go on I Go on 1 Go 
on ! Go on r 

Then a cold blindness came upon him, and 
he had no actual memory of the awful deed. 
But he knew that he had done it, and that it 
was past recall. The - place was so horribly 
still that the ceasing of the inward voices 
which had prompted him seemed like k gap 
in nature. They were all silent for a time^ 
but the sea of horror had risen overhead, and 
he was drowning in it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

After this, strange blanks began to appear in 
the Professor's life, so that he seemed rather to 
leap from stage to stage of existence than to 
live through consecutive days. He knew how 
dreadfully his memory failed him, and was 
fully persuaded within himself that he was 
mad. 

The first of these gaps in memory occurred 
between the commission of his crime and the 
awaking of his victim* Between those two 
events he was conscious of absolutely nothing 
but one tremendous outburst of remorse and 
horror. After those raging moments came a 
cloud which hid everything. 
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He was standing at the side of his victim^ 
chair, with his hand upon the shoulder of the 
only man with whom he had ever exchanged 
even the faintest promises of friendship. He 
thought, with a curious kind of helpless self- 
pity, that he might have grown to love this 
man, and to be more than reconciled to his 
own sorrows. Perhaps remorse had for the 
moment worn itself out. It is certain that for 
the time his only feeling was one of altogether 
hopeless longing. His hand was on the 
shoulder of that cunningly-arranged machine 
which had been John Harmer, and he was 
kneeling beside the chair in which the helpless 
figure sat. So long as the Automaton's eyed 
were closed, the face revealed no change. 
But when, in obedience to the^ touch of the 
Professor's hand, the eyelids raised themselves 
and the eyes looked out upon him, their 
absolute vacuity struck him with an almost 
unbearable dread. No eyes of fate ever looked 
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aach awful accusation as those vacant and 
unrecognising orbs. 

The Professor mastered his terror, and 
proceeded to examine into the effects of the 
operation. The Automaton sat in the exact 
attitude in which it had been aroused from 
deep. Villani took one of the fingers of the 
left hand, and pinched it slightly. The right 
hand came across to brush away the cause of 
pain« This action aroused the figure, which, 
cramped by remaining the whole night in one 
posture in its opiate sleep, sat up, and yawned, 
and stretched itself, and then slid back and 
settled itself into a comfortable position. The 
Professor passed his hand rapidly before the 
vacant eyes. The eyehds flickered. Sight 
remained unimpaired. 

. Villani crossed the room and stood at some 
distance firom the arm-chair. He tried once or 
twice to speak, but his tongue refused to shape 
the. word he wished to utter. At last the 
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power of speech returned, and he called the 
Automaton by what had been its name. The 
head turned, and the eyes looked in the 
direction of the sound — ^with absolute vacancy^ 
and with no comprehension of its meanmg. A 
curiosity which he felt to be more dreadful 
than the feehng which had led him to the com^ 
mission of the crime began to animate the 
Professor. He felt as though, in a dream, he 
were compelled to carry out a scientific inquiry 
into the results of his own unspeakable wicked- 
ness. The whole fearful business was resolving 
itself against his wiU into an experiment. 

There are no words in any language spoken 
by men which can do more than hint the 
horror in which Villani lived perpetually. He 
had so far recovered ' himself, and so far 
mastered his own fears, that he was able to 
seek out Mr. Maiden, and to tell him that some 
unimaginable mi§fortune had befallen John 
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Hariner. The old gentleman had been to visit 
him, and at the Frofessor^s request had called 
in two physicians, who could make nothing of 
the case except that Harmer had fallen into a 
condition of hopeless imbedlity. Yillani's 
remorse had never burned so fierily within him 
as when he heard this verdict repeated to 
Mary» He would have thrown his own soul 
into the gulf for ever to have been able to 
undo the past« But that was nothing, and is 
saying nothing ; for he suffered whatever agony 
he was capable of already, and could see no 
end for it, even in the grave. Yet he never 
relaxed the purpose for which he had brought 
all this upon himself, and he bent all the 
energies of his mind to win the stake he played 
for. 

And at last he won it — in its outward form. 
The happiness of it, and the good of it, and the 
sweet peace of it, were just as far away as 
heaven from helL But Mary Maiden, after a 
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year and a half of waiting, had promised to be 
his wife. The tender care with which he 
watched and tended the soulless body of her 
lover touched her nearly. ViUani's profound 
unhappiness, which he persuaded her had 
sprung from his own hopeless love, touched 
her also. So, though he knew her heart was 
unweaned from its old allegiance, and though 
he knew that she had promised mainly that 
she might help him to nurse the victim of his 
infamy, he accepted the promise, and they 
were to be manied. 

It was, of course, in the nature of things 
that this should add to his punishment. It did 
so for a time, and therefore helped to bring 
about the inevitable reaction. The spirit can 
bear no more than the body a perpetual pain* 
Agony is an anodyne. ViUani's perceptions 
of pain became numbed, and the dream-like 
feeling with which all things had been invested 
since the beginning of his temptation grew in 
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tftrengthy and annulled his fears and his re* 
morses. Total ' despair is fearless. It can 
encounter nothing that is not better than itself, 
and therefore it has nothing to fear. 

So when detection, which is the ever-near 
damnation of the common criminal, approached 
the Pi^ofessor, it brought no added dread. No 
amazement of shame, no horror of exposure, 
could wound him further. Had fate by some 
swift stroke cloven his soul in twain, he would 
not have felt it. 

There was a beery and bloated captain 
resident in the Inn, who had left the army, as 
the rumour ran, under disreputable auspices. 
John Harmer had known him slightly, and 
had been courteous to him, in the native kind- 
ness of his heart, as few men were. It had 
never been a matter of surprise that the 
bloated and beery captain should inquire 
frequently — as he did — about Harmer's state 
pf health, and ask what hope there was of 
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his recovery. It was not a matter of surprise, 
when, in answer to Mr. Maiden's entreaties, the 
Professor had brought John Harmer to the old 
gentleman's house at Putney, that the Captain 
should have introduced himself there, and 
should call twice or thrice a week to pursue his 
friendly inquiries. The projected marriage 
was near at hand, when, after one of those 
strange lapses in memory which had now 
grown so frequent, the Professor found himself 
alone with John Harmer's automatic body and 
the Captain. He found himself thinking that 
he had noticed in the cashiered warrior's 
demeanour a certain unwarranted impudence 
which called for a check of some kind, when 
the man came across the room and laid an 
insolent hand upon his shoulder. 

All things had grown now to be like a part 
of a hideous nightmare which he could watch 
almost contentedly. Villani waited therefore 
for what might come, reading a braggart 
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fiiumph in the face before him, and not caring 
what new terror the triumph might proclaim. 

It was less like listening to a speech as he 
sat there than dreaming that he had heard such 
a speech a long, loDg time ago, and recalled it 
to memory now. He had no distinct know- 
ledge of the words in which the news came. 
He knew it had come, and was not surprised , 
or grieved, or anyway affected. The world 
was empty and he was empty ; that was all. 

But the gist of what the Captain had to say 
was this. That on a certain night — ^a year and 
a half ago — he was sitting in his chambers 
with the windows open. It was a queer time 
of the year for that sort of thing, but the 
Captain had not been quite sober when he 
came home, and had only just awakened from 
a drunken sleep. The windows opposite were 
those of Professor Villani, and one of them was 
open also. They were dark until the Professor 
entered the room, and struck a hght. Then 
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the Captain, newly awakened from his drunken 
sleep, saw the Professor pour the contents of 
a little phial into a decanter, and saw him 
examine the decanter curiously afterwards. 
He had his suspicions at the time, and thought 
of cards, when he saw the Professor put out 
the gas, and heard shortly afterwards excited 
voices from Harmer's rooms. WTien he heard 
of Harmer's imbecility, he put two and two 
together, so he said, and summed them up 
against the Professor. He had puzzled his 
head about the matt-er ever since, but to no 
avail, until yesterday, when he found a copy 
of an old newspaper which related the substance 
of Villani's lecture before a scientific institute 
two years ago, in which the phenomena of the 
vivisected frog were dealt with. He had 
brought into his calculations then the Pro- 
fessor's approaching marriage, and was of 
opinion that he held a clue that, if he followed 
it, would lead to the exposure of a tremendous 
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crime. And now, he wished particularly to 
know what Villani would give him to bury his 
surmises quietly and go about his business. 

' Nothing,' said Villani. 

But as he turned to say it, he saw, standing 
at the door, a bowed figure, and knew that the 
game on which he had staked his soul was 
played out and was lost. In another moment 
the bowed figure was erect and before him, 
and in another was weeping on John Harmer's 
neck with passionate sobs that shook it from 
head to foot. 

He felt dead and careless. ' This,' he 
thought, ' must be the prelude to annihilation.' 
The weight of his despair pressed down upon 
him — crushing him, even with a physical sense 
of its burden, until the pain of its weight 
became too much for him, and he struggled to 
release himself. A doud fell upon him, and 
he could see nothing and could hear nothing 
except one awful step which came nearer and 
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nearer at dreadful intervals, each of which 
seemed like a hundred years. A hand was 
laid upon his shoulder, and as it touched hiTp 
the burden fell away, the cloud dispersed, and 
he saw beside him the old friendly face, un- 
touched, unchanged ; and before him the face 
of the woman he loved, untouched, unchanged. 
The Professor gave one wild cry : 
' A dream ! A dream I Thank God, a 
dream 1 ' 

Mary Maiden and John Harmer ran about 
the Professor's room to find remedies for him, 
and brought him back to consciousness. The 
little Itahan cried with joy when he returned 
to himself, and actually knelt to kiss John 
Harmer's hands, and fawned upon him like an 
affectionate dog. They were astounded at all 
this until he said with tears : 

' I had dreamt that I had hated you, and 
had murdered you. I lived for years in that 
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dream. It was so horribly real that I never 
doubted it. I have suffered eternities of re- 
morse and horror. But it was false, my friend ; 
it was Mae — all — all I I have never hated 
you, but have loved you always — always, since 
that day on the boat.' 

And what with his weakness, and his joy, 
and the enormous revulsion of emotion, he 
grew hysterical, and had to be nursed for an 
hour or two. 

He never said anything more about his 
dream; and they, seeing how it pained him, 
forbore to make allusion to it. But it wrought 
a vast change in him, and I do not think that 
any best man ever officiated at a wedding with 
a cleaner heart than Ottavio Villani at the 
ceremony which crowned John Banner's hopes. 
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Introductory Siiay by J. M. Bsllbw, Portrait of the Author, and 5» 
lUttstrati^M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

An Helreta of Bed Dog, and other Btorlea. By Brxt Haktk. 

Poet 8to, illiutiated hoards, si. ; cloth limp, as, 6d, 

The Twlna of Table Mountain. By Bsxt Hakti. Fcap. 

tro, picture cover, xs, | crown 8to, doth extra, 31. 6d. 

The Lnok of Boarhig Gamp, and other Sketohea. By Bkxt 

Hasti. Pott 8to» illustrated boards, as. 

7«ffBrlggi'aLoTe Story. By Bret Harts. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

corer, xs , i do th e xtra, as. 6d. 

Small crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4s. &/. 

Brewster's (Sir David) Martyrs of Soienoe, 

Small crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4J. &f. 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 
A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOIC.SmaXi 4to, cloth extra, 6j. 

Brushwood. 

By T. Buchanan Rbad. Illustrated from Designs by Fsedesicm 

DiELMAN. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, dr. 

Buchanan.— Ballads of Life, Love & Humour. 

By Robert Buchanan, Author of " God and the Man," &c. 
THE STOTHARD BUNYAN.^-Cxawn Svo, doth extra, gilt, yj. 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With Z7 beautiful Sted Platei bf 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and nimierous Woodcuts. 

Demy Svo, doth extra, yj. 6d, 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy : 

A New Edition, complete, corrected and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. 6d. 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of bis Life. By Thomas Moorb. A Reprint of tibt 
Oiiginal Edition, newly revised, with TwdTe full-page Plates. 
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Demy 8yO( doth eztia, 141. 

Campbell's (Sir G.) White and Blaok : 

Travels in the United States. By Sir Gborqi Campbell, M.P. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d» 

Caravan Route (The) between Egypt and 

Syria. By His Imperial and Royal Highness the Aschduke Ludwig 
Sal vator of Austria. With 23 full-page Illustrations by the Author, 

Post 8to, doth extra, zi. 6d, 

Oarlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With a Life of the Author by R. H. Shepherd. Entirdy New and 

Revised Edition. ______^_ 

Two Vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, 21 j. 

Cavalry Life; 

Or, Sketdies and Stories in Barracks and Out. By J. S. Winter. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, js, 6d, 

Centnry (A) of Dishonour : 

A Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Chap-Bopks.— A History of the Ghap-Books 

of the Eighteenth Century. By John Ashton. With nearly 400 
Illustrations, engraved in facsimile of the originals. [/» the press, 

\* A few Large-Paper copies will be carefully printed on hand-made 
paper, for which early application should be made. 

Large 4to, half-bound, profusdy Illustrated, 28s, 

Chatto and Jackson.— A Treatise on Wood 

Engraving : Historical and Practical. By William Andrew Chatto 
and John Jackson. With an Additional Chapter by Henry G. 
BoHN ; and 450 fine Illustrations. A reprint of the last Revised Edition. 

Small 4to, dotii gilt, with Coloured Ulustrations, los, 6d, 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. With Eight Cdonred 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts b y the Author. 

Demy Svo, doth limp, a; . 6d, 

Chaucer for Schools. 

By Mrs. Haweis. Author of " Chaucer for Children." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, js, 6d. 

Colman'8 Humorous Works : 

" Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Hnmoroai 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. Witib Life by G« 
B. BuciBLSTONE, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, af . ti, 

GonTaleBcent Cookery: 

A Fanify Handbook. By Cathexins Rtan. ' 

Odnway (Moncore D.)^ Works by : ^ 

. .. THsmxmtiio^ a&d X>evil-I<ore. . By Mcmcuiui P, C<^fWAT, 

MJL Two Vols., royal 8to» with 65 IUiutxations,a8«. 

A Neoklaoe of Stories. By Moncukb D. Conway, M.A. 

Chiatnted by W. J. HsNinssy. Square 8vo, doth extra, 6f . 

The Wandering Jew. By Moncu&s D. Conway, M. A. . Crown 

' Ko, doth extra, 6f. 
ThonuM Carlyle : Letters and Recollections. By Moncvrx 

D. CoKWAY, M.A. With Illtistratioiis. Crown IBvo, cloui extra, 6s. 

■ ■-■■■» " ■—"■''' . ■» ■ . I. ■ . .. I ' „ , , ^ 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, au. 

Oook (Dntton).— Hours with the Players. 

By DuTTON Cook. 

" ifr. DutioH Cook has mort dramatic Urs thorn am^ Ihnng Enf^Usk writtr, 
tmd kis stylo is always ean andfUasant. ... 7b aU with any feeltf^Jwr tk* 
9iag9 the %ook wiil promo Jol^kifia rtadingr^^'^OBuy. ^ 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, af. 6d» 

Copyright.— A Handbook of English and 

Foreign Copyright in Literary and Dramatic Works. By Sidnsy 
Jerrold, ef the Middle Temple, Esq., Bairister-at-Law. 

*' Till tke timo arrives wkon copyright skall he so simple and so tmiform tkat 
it can ie genordUpi understood and enjoyed^ suck a kandbook as this ttnll Prove of 
great vahte. It is correct as well as concise, and gives just tke kind and quantity 
of information desired by persons wko are ignorant of tke suh/ect, and turn to it 
nr information and guidance" — Atukkmum. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys, 6d» 

Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West 

of Eogland ; er. The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.& New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Steel-plate Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with 23 Portraits, 7s. 6d, 

Oreasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edwaxo 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Etched Froatisi^ece, yx. 6d, 

Credulities^ Fast and Present. 

By William Jones. F.S. A., Author of ** Finger-Ring Lore,*' &c« 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Induding a New Translation of Beocaria's " Dd Dditti e ddle l^eae." 
By James Anson Farrsr. 
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Crown 8t«, ^j^toOij^Xt'^^^iK^^^^.iisi^ 6d. eadu 

Omikshank's Comio Almanack. . ,[ . . 

Complete is Two S^ib^. t The F^st from vt35 to 1843 ; the Sb09ND 
frem zt44 to 1853. A Gathering of the Bb6^ HjOMOirKi of 
ThackrraT)- Hood, Mathsw, Albbrt Siiith» A'BBcnriT, 
Robert Bxough, ftc. With 4^000 Woodcats and Steel EngraTfaiga 

bj CSUIKSHANK, HiNB, LANDELLS, &C. 

Two VoIsm crown Svo, cloth extra, with lUostrations, 241. 

Grnikshank (The Life of George). 

In Two Epochs. Bt BLAJftCiSftftl^ JSi{:tOl.D, ' AntiiOr of "The Life 
of Napoleon III.," &c. With numerous lUnstiations* and- a Last •# 
his Works. \_In the press. 

I ■■ fc.i ■ «■ » ■* ■ ■■■■■■■ mm ■■■ » .1 ■>»■■■■■ »^.. ! ■■■■—■ I III ■■■■*■■ I I »■■■■■ 11 ■ I ■ ■ ■ I II ■ , <■ - ^-. . 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Cussans.— Handbook of Heraldry ; 

with Instructions for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS. 
&c. By John E. Cussans. Entirely New and Revise^ Edition. 

Illustratedf with oyer 4QD Plates and Wciodcttts. [J^'thefpess, 

^ _ , — — -.^^ 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco^ gil|» profusely 
ninstrated with Coloured and ^lain Pla^ and, Woodcuts^ price £j 7s, 

Oyolopsadia of C6stmne; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Eodeslastical, Civil, and Military^— 

from the Earliest Period in England to the niga of George the ThM.' 

Including Notices of Contemporaneous PashioAs on the Contineat, 

and a General Histoiy of the Costmnes of the .Principal Cowtries of 

.Europe. By J.. R, PlanchS, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumas may also be bad septwate/y (each Complete in itself) at £3 131.^^ each ] 

VOL L THE DIOTIONABY. 

Vol n. A QENEBAL HISTOBY OF OOSTUICB Off SUBOPB. 
Also in a^ Parts, at ss, eadu Cases for binding, 54. eadu 
** A cotM^ekensivi mnd highly valuable ho0k 0/ r^erenct, . . • We havt 
rmnly failed ic find in ihisbeoh an aecoftni ef an article efjttre^e^ whiJk in meit,. 
^ the entries curious and instrucHvt details are given, . . ^ Mr,Planchi*» 
enerme$a Ubeur of love, the preduciion of a text which, whether in its dictionary 
form or in that of ihe * General History^ is within its intended seopeifntHeasurmbfy 
the hest and richest worh on Costume tn English, • • . This hooh is not oniy 
OHO of the most readable worhs of the hind, bui intrinsically attractive and 
tfMMCfff."— Athbnjbum. 

"A most readable and inieresiing .worh^-and it can scarcely he ^onsiHted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for informati4m as to militarf, court, 
ooderiasHcat, legal, or professional costume, . . • All tfte ekronuhUthograiifhs, 
and mosi of the woodcut tUustratione—the latter ameunting to severa^l thousands 
— are very elaborately executed ; and the worh forms a Uvre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to-the library and the ladief dran^t^^-room^^-rTHli^ask, 

Entirely New Edition, crown Svo, doth extra. Illustrated, 7J. 6<f. 

Doran's BEe^iories of our Oreat Towns. : 

V^th Anecdotic Gleanings concerning thdr Worthies and thdr 
Oddities. By Dr. John DoRAM, F.S.A. With neai^y 50 Illustra- 
tions. • \In the press 
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Two Vols., crown 8yo, detk extim, au. 

Drory Lane, Old : 

Fifty Years' Reoollectkms of Andior, Aotor, and Manager. By 
Edwakd Stirling. 

Demy 8?o, cloth, x6i. 

Dutt's India, Past and Present; 

with Minor Essavs on Cognate Subjects. By Sbosesb Chttmder 
DUTT, RAi BAhAdoor. 

Crown 8to, doth boards* 6f . per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Re?. A. B. GsosAST. 



I. netdher'i(GUei,B.D.)Oom- 

bleto Poems: Christ't Victorie in 
HeaTen, Chriit't Victoirie on Earth. 
Christ't Triumph orer Death, and 
Miner Poems. With Memorial-In- 
trodnction and Notes. One VoL 

%, DftTlet' (Sir Jobn) Oomplete 

Poetical Werics* induding Piadms I. 
to L. in Vene, and other hitherto 
Uinoblished MSS. ler the first time 
Csllected and Edited. Memorial- 
Inteodnction and Notes. Two Vols. 



3. Henrlok'i (Bob«rt) Heiperl- 

des. Noble Nnmbers, and Complefea 
Collected Poems, with Memotial- 
Introdvction and Notes, Steel Pm^ 
trait, Index of First Unes, and 
Glossarial Indez,ftc. Three vols. 

4. SldntT*! (Sir PhlUp) Oom- 

plete Poeticsl Works, including all 
those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, 
MeHuvial-IntTOductlon, Essay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and MoCes. 
Three Vols. 



Crown 8ve, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6f . 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Preoiotui 

Stones ; thdr History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harkt EKANinBL, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8to, doth extra, with Illustrations, yi.fitf. 

Enj^shman's House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Sdecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c By C J. Richardson* 
Thhd Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Crown 8yo, doth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 71. ^d. 

Evolution, Chapters on; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Devdop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.& Edin. &c. \In pn^ar€Uum. 

Crown 8to, doth extra, with Illustrations, 6f. 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Assodations ; with an Account of the Plant "M its 
Maau&cture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Crown avo, dolli eitia, -js, dd. 

Familiar AUasions : 

A Handbook of Mlscellaneotu Infonnatlon ; including the Noma ol 
Celebialed SUlues, Psiotiags, Palaces, Countir Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, StreeU, Clubs, NbIoioI CuiiositlCS, «sd (belike. 
Bj WiLLiAu A. Wheel,bk, Author oi " Noted Names oT Fiction ; " 
and Chables G. Wheelea. [/h thtfras. 

Crown an, cloth aitia, with Illustrations, 41, eA 

Faraday's Chemical HlBtory of a Candle. 



Cioiini Sto, doth extra, with Illustrations, 41. 6d. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. EditedbfW.CitoOKES.F.C.S. Nnmeron* lUustmtloiH. 
Crown &ro. doth extra, with Ulustcatious, 7J, 6A 

Fli^erRing Lore: 



Two Vols,, crown Bvo, doth extra, au. 

Fitzgerald.— Becreations of a Literary Slan ; 

or. Does Writing Pay ? With RecoUedions of some Literaiy Men, 
and A View of a Literary Man's Working Life. By pBJtCY FiTZ- 
G EkALP . \_inf nfaratuin. 

Qardening Books : 

A Tear'a Work in Qarden and Greenhonae ; Practical Advice 
to Amateur GudEacn at to the Msinagement o[ ihs Flower, Fruit, and 
Franu Garden. By Geobci Guhhv. Post Bvo, cloth limp, u. td. 

Otur Eltoben aarden : The Plants we Grow, and How we 
CookThtm. By Tom Jbiioui, Auiborol "Tha Oaiita tlut Paid ihs 
RtDt," &c Post Svo, clotk limp, 31, W, 

Eoiuebold HorUcultttre : A Gossip about Flowers. Bj Toll 
and Janb Jbuoui. lUuilrated. Foit Sto, cloth limp, u. id. 

Hj Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. B; Fkancis 



lO 
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German Popnlar Stories. 

CoDeded bj the BrotfaefsGRimi, andTrandated b^ EdoasTatlor* 

Edited with an Intzodnodon by John Ruskin. Withaa IlliiBtiatioiia 

after the farimitahte dnigiis of Oboxgb Cruixshank. Both Series 

Complete. 

**Tk$tamtirmiimu§fiUMveh$mu . . . mnaf fuiUtUrSmrmndtidmdraNt 

mrt, ^ m elmu fneittfy ^rmUil in tbmUiam U tJU character tfHUtmUt wkick 

tkif lUmirmit; mtd ike erigjuua eUkings, at I hone Ufer§ emidin the A^femUx ie 

wif ' Blemeutt ef Drmmmgi vtere imn9aUed m matterftUneu ^ teueh nmee Retm^ 

h m t d t fm eeme qwaHHes e/deiineaiiem, werivaUed even by him), « . . Temake 

te m e mk ai emimrgedeeiue ef tJkem, leMng- ai them thvnfh a mtagmfymg c^"*** 

mnd never fttiim£twe lines wkert CrmJkshan k kat/uten^eMe, weuldbe an exer^ 

elee in dennem MUteoertdrmuin£ vMch would leave of iermaedtlUtUUUieetrnt 

in M keelt,*'^Sxiractfrom IfUreductien fy John Ruskxm. 

Square i6mo (Tkudmits sixe), doth extxa, at. per voItune» 



Golden Library, The ; 

Ballad Higtory of HiiglMid. By 

W* C* BxNincTT* 

Bajard Taylor'i DiTttntoiis of 

ihftEchoCattb, 

ByroQ'i I>on JoaiL 
Smanon'i Letten and Soolal 



Oodwln'i (William) LiTM of 

Ihtt Necromancen. 

Holmea'i Autoerat of fhe 

Breakout Table. With «a Intiwiuc- 
liM by G. A. Saul 

Holmea'i FrofeiBor at the 

B fitalrfaft Table . 

axKl'i Whims and Oddities. 

Cemplete. With all the origiaal II- 
histrations. 

Irrlng's (Washington) Talos of 

a Traveller. 

Irflng's (Washington) Tales of 
Jesse's (Sdward) Soenes and 

Oocupatkms of Coaatry Life. 

Lamb's Essays of SUa. Beth 

Series Complete in Oae VoL 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Cbimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and latvodno- 
tioa by Edmund Ollibx. 



Ifallory's (Sir Thomas) Mori 

d' Arthur t The Storiesof King Arthur 
aad of the Knights of the Rouad 
Table. Edited 1^ B.M»WTBOM«gia 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Frovlnolal Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Cub, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Boohefouoatild's IfaTtms and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, aad 
an Introductory Essay by Saqitx- 
Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Tlrgbda, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the R^. E. Claus. 

Shelley's Early Poems, aad 
Queen Mab, with Essay by "Uamm 

Hunt. 

fiUielley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythaa, &C. 

Shelley's Posthnmbtu Poems* 

the Shelley Papers, ftc. 

fiUielley's Prose Works, mdiid- 

ing A Refutation of Beisa, ZsslBOasi, 
St Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natoral History of Stf • 

bone. Edited, with AddltiaH* by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown &▼•, doth gilt and gilt edges, ^. 6d, 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 

An Enctclopadia of Quotations from Writers of all 
Coantries. Sdected and Edited by Thsoi>OEbTatlox. 



Times aad 



Post Sv^ftj^oth Uipf ,.^. 5<f. 

Glenxij's ,A "^^^^ Work in Qwdcip Js^nd 

Grteshoiise : Practical A^ vide lb. Amateur Gardeners as to tlie. Maaage- 
neat of the Flower, Fruit, and Ftame Garden* By. Georgb Gubnnt. 

Uiu9:t(Hid:ft0twiskf0r.a.i£i^^£tt£dg^*'-^JjmsbsMKKUM».- . .,. .v 



New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8yOt dot^i-eztxa, withlUoistsationa. ^^M, 

QreekB and R6xfiaii|3| The Life of the^ 

Ddscribed from Antique' Monuments. By EiiNST Gubl find W. 
•KONBS. Translate from the Third German Edition^ aifl Edited by 
Dr. t*. HuEFFER. With 545^ lUustrdtifins. r . i 

** Must find a piau^ not only^upon, the scholar* s shelvis^ h^i in every well' 
cheun library of art,"—^AiLY News. 

Crown 8vo; doth ^ztra,'gllt» with XHudttBtionfl, 4f. 6d, :>.'':'/ 

Guyot'sSazih and Man; .. 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation tpthe Histwy-otf .|lttn1dmi. 
With Additions by Professoxs AGAfiSiz^ Pierce, and Gr at ; . 12 Ufifi 
and Engravings on Steel« some Coloured, and copious Index* 
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Crown 8vo, ii. 

Hair (The): Its Treatmelntin Health, Weak- 

ness, and Disease. Translated from the German of Dr. T. Pincus, 
of Berlin. [/nthepriss» 

Hake (Dr.^ Thomas Oordon), Poems by : 

Maiden SostMj. Small 4to, cloth extra, Ss. 
New Symboli. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 

I ■ ' . . ■ ■ ; ■■■ ■■ 1^ 1 . - M . , ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ' 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, i2j. 

Half-Hours with Foreign Novelists. 

With. Notices of their Lives ^d W^tings, By- HSLEI^ and.Ai.iQE 
Zimmern. a New Edition. . 

Medium 8vo, doth ecxtra, glK, with Illiistxatio|is,,7i. 6d, 

Hall'sXlCrs. S. OSketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisb, Gil- 
bert, Harvbt, and G. Cruikshank. 

" 7Tk4 JriA SkeUhet 4^ iHs lady rewnbU Mis* Miffifrd^* i^uHM Mntrlish 
sketcjits in^'OurVmoi^e,* Ifut they are far.^more vigoront and inctyffesqm anm 
^f^^"— Blackwood's Magazine. ,^. • 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5;. 

Heath (F. a.)— My Oarden WUd, 

And What I Grew thtere. By FRANCIS GEORGE H^ATH, Author of 
•« Tie Fern World," &c.. 
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Hawais (Mn.)i Works by : 

Tb* Art of Dreu. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. Illustrated by the 

Astbor. SbwU tvo^ iUiistrated oorer, x#. ; cloth UaBp, u. 6d, 

^A wgB-^msidtrtd miitm/t U mj^fy canotu pf locdimtU tc ihi C0UumM % 
^ UMn qf #«r Hmt, .... Mrs, Httmm wriUt /rmnkfy mnd U tkg 
f^imtf mMs dmu «## minct imatUn, hut Mdfy rtm^mtiraUt with ktr ^mm um 
miikif^Uktih^iMdm^m. : • . . wtmttfrteommtmdihih0ohUih§ 
imdist w km m i$ €mictrmi,*'~'ATBmsMUU» 

TlM Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square Svo, 



d«Ch ntm, gilt, cflt edffes* with Colotired Frontispiece aai nearly xoo 
Illiuti«tions» xof. id. 

The Art of Deoorfttlon. Bj Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. Square Syo, 

hwdtomriy bound and profiuefy Illustrated, xof . 6d. 

•»• Ssi mlso Chaucer, p. Stf Ms CaUlogue, 

SPBCIUENS OP MODERN POETS.-^TOwn 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

HeptalOgia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 

" 7*A# muriit ofikt hpoh cmnnot Ufmirly tsHmatedhf mtans 0/a/ew txtracts ; 
U th^uU kg r—d mi length to he m^^reciated froptrly, mnd, in our o^nUn^ its 
wuritt mtitU it U it very widely r*ad mdeed**-'ST. Jambs's Gazbttb. 

Cr. 8vo,tx>und in parchment, &r. ; Lazf;e-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 151. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Coluns. 
Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, zai. each. 

History of Oar Own Times, from the Accession 

ef Queen ^^ctoria to the General Election of i88a By Justin 
McCaktht, M.P. 

"CrUidim it disarmed Bejbre a eetH^MtfioH which ^rcvehes iittlehui mi^revai. 
This is a ruMy geed heoh em m really inieresiiMg subject ^ and werds/iled en werds 
eemldsay ne mors for f/."— Saturday Rxvxbw. 

New WorhfytheAutherof'A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES." 
Four Vols, domy 8vo, doth extra, 12S, each. 

History of the Four Oeorges. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P. {In^epsaratUn. 

Crown 8yo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, aj. &f. 

Hohnes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speaken 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, yj. 6df. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Induding the Cream of the Comic Anmvals. 
With life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred lUastxatioBa. 
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Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6x. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaological Narrative. With 35 lUustiations bf 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

'* Tki amusing UUerprtu it ^ro/ustlv inUrtpirttd with Uu jbtgUng rkfmti 
wkicA ckildrtn lav* and learn to tatify. Mettrt. Brunton and Bamet do /it. I 
jntHct to ike writer' t meaning; and a pleatanter retult of ike kartnoniout a* 
e^eraiion of author and artitt could not be detired,** — Timbs. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, ^s, 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous WorkSi 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxesi 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and lUustratioM, 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7s, 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hbngist Hornb* 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, yj. 6d, 

Howell's Oonfliots of Capital and Labour 



Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing thdr 



>nr ana 
Origin, 
sJ, Eoo- 



Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By Gborgb Howell. 
*' Tkit took it an attempt^ and on the whole m tuceeu/ul attempt, U flace the 
work of trade umont in the ^att, and their objectt in the future, fairfy ce/bre the 
public from the working^ man* t point ofview.**^'PAJA. Mall Gazbttb. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, zaf . 6d* 

Hueffer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. By 

FRANaS HUEFFER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Janvier.— Praotioal Eeramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

" Will ht found a useftu hanibook by those who wisk to try the manufacture 
or decoration of pottery, and may be ttudied by all who desire to know tometking 
oftk eart** — Morning Post. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several Nev 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, doth extra, yj. ^d. 

Jennings' The Bosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Andent Fire and 
Sopent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jenninqs. With Five inll- 
page Plates and upwards of 360 Illustrations. 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, doth extra, gilt, X4i. 

JosephuSi The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both *' The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 
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Jenold (Tom), Works by: 

Honieliold Hortioaltiire : A Gossip about Flowers. Bj Tom 

aad Jamx Jxkxold. Illustrated. Post 8to, doth Ibnp, 9S,6tU 

Our Kitehen Oarden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jbkkold, Author of '* The Garden that Paid the Rent," 
ftc. Post 8vo, doth limp, ai. 6d. 

" TIU cMnHfuUioH 0/ hints en cooJury vtiik gmrd€mi$fg kaa ietn vny claterh 
cmrritd^uL and the reiuli is an inierutim£ and lu^kly insir$$ciiv$ littie worm, 
Mr, ytnvld is correct in sayinr that BngUsk M^ls do not make half the nse ^ 
vegetahlesthn might ; and fy saatringhew eeuuy they cam be grown, andse obttutied 
fim, he is doing a great deal to make thorn more Mvlarr—'DicasH Cmkoniclb. 

Small 8v0k doth, lull gilt, gilt edges, with lUbstmtioiis, 61. 

KATaaa^s' Pearl Fonntain, 

And other Faby Stories. ByBRiDGBTandJuuA Kayanagh. With 
Thirty lUiistratioiis by J. Mors Smith. 

** Cemmine new/aiiy stories of ike old ijr^, somo ^ tkem at deiigk(/M as the 

Uii if GrimnCs * German Psj^ular StoriesJ .... For the most ^art tko 

ttoHes are downrigktf thorongh-going /airy stories of the most admirable ki$$d* 

. . . Mr, Meyr SmOffs tUnstrations, too, are admirable.*''^STKcrATon. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 

By Charles Mills. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas 
Lindsay. 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 21. 6d, 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Watbrhousb Hawkins. With zy Illustra- 
tiona by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7s,6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and IntrodoctioDa 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

"^ complete edition of LamVs writings, in prose and tferse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. Tke editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together LtnnVs scattered conirHmttans, and his collection contaitts a 
nmi$ber of pieces which are new reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.**-^A.TVSiJ>AY Rbvibw. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, zof. 6d. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carsw Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist. 
Facdmiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

"* Viry many Passages will deUgkt those fond ^Hierarf trifles i hardly msty 
portion willfailiH interest for lovers efCkarles Lamb and hss sister,**— ^JiXUAMD. 
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Small 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

DoruB. CareAilljF Reprinted from unique copies. 

*' Thi frndni mnd diUghtful tttiU &m«, cv*r ikt ncavety 0/ which all the heart 
^hit levers are yei Witrm with »»yg»CT'<y. — A. C Swimbukhk. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 

Larea and Penates; 

Or, The Badcgroimd of Life. By Florence Caddy. 

'* The whele heok is well worth reading, for ii is full of practical suggesHom, 
; . • • We ho^ nobody wUl he deterred from taking -u^ ei book which teaches a 
good deal about sweetening ^oor lives as well as giving grace to weeUthy ones.*'— 
Graphic. ^ 

Crown 8vo, doth, full gilt, 6f . 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Hbnrt S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

**ifMr. Leig^e verse survive to a future generoHoi^—mnd there is no reason 
wAy that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
fuU ^ humour— 4heir author will ^obably be remembered as the Poet ^ the 
Strand.^'^ArKRHMVU. 

Second Edition,— Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 61. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 

E^ Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

**It is well when we can take Ujf> the work of a really qualified investigator^ 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to im^rt 
keeowUdge in such a simfle and elementary ferm as may eUtraet and instruct^ 
with no danger iif misleading the tyro in natural science. Stick a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer a$td examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgoit, at 
leisure intervals in a busy frofessioned Hfe, . . . Dr. WilsoiC spares teem wit h 
meUter stimulating to a healthy love \f science atul a reverence for the truths 
^ fftfhtffv."— Saturday Rbvibw. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Lifb in London; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. ^th the 
whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals 

Crown 8yo, doth extra, 6s, 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by Ii. A. Page, Author of 
<« Thoreau t A Study." 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Induding *'Outrt Mer," ^'Hyperion," " Kavanagh," "The Poets 
atid Poetiy of Europe," and " Driftwood." With POrtiait and lUns- 
nations by Valentine Bromley. 
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Crown 8to, doth eztia, gilt, with lUostratioiia, 71. ^i. 

Xiongfallow's Poetical Works. 

Cardully Reprinted ixom the Original Editions, ^th nnmeroin 
fine lUnstradons on Steel and Wood, 

Crown 8vo, doth eztxa, 51. 

Ltinatlc Asylaxxii My Experiences in a. 

By a Sanb Patient. 

*' Th* sUty is eltvir and imUruHng^ tad hi^ond mtantn though thg mbfsd 
!#• Thtrt it H0 ^sonal bitttmest, and na vicUnct or anger, WhaUvor magf 
htmi htOH iho tvtdoHC*/or our auihor^t madtust when ho wuat consigned to an 
e^yhtm, nothing can ie clearer than hit uutity when he wrote thitoooh; it if 
hrighit eaiuh Mid to the /oint.^—Srmcr atom. 



Demy 8to, with Fourteen full-page Plates, doth boards, iSs, 

Lnsiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Duvr, 
Knight Command^ of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7s, 6d. 

Maclise Oallery (The) of Illustrious Literary 

Characters : 84 fine Portraits, with Descriptive Text, Anecdotal and 
Biographical. By William Bates, B. A. [In preparation, 

Handsomdy printed in facsimile, price 5f • 

Magna Oharta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 iioet long by a feet wide, with the 
.Anns and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

MaUock's (W. H.) Works : 

Is Life Worth Living P By William Hurrsll AiALLOCK. 

New Edidcm, crown 8vo, doth extra, tt, 

** This deeply interesting volume It it tho most powerful vit^ 

dieaOon of religion, both natural and revealed, that hat appeared since Bishop 
Sutler wrote, and is much more useful than either the Analogy or ike Ser* 
mons «/* that great divine, as a rotation qf the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity 0/ the present day, .... Deeply philosophical as the booh 
is, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is 'possessed,* so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, sutv^ed it in all its extent^ 
and brought to bear on it eUl the resources of a xnvtd, rich, and impasHonod 
style, at well at an adequate acquaintance with the tcience, the phiiotopl^, 
emd the literature qfthe day,*'—lRisa. Daily Nbws. 

The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By W. H. Mallock. P»st 8vo, cloth limp, sf. UL 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. B j 
W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 6d, 

PoemB. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, Sx- 

▲ Bomance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock. 

Second Edition, with a Preface. Two Vols., crown Svo, ax«. 
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Maoquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. MAcquoid. With 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniiimn with " Pictures 

and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, xof. td» 
" This is another of Mrt, Macquoid* $ pleasant books qftfwoeh/uttofmefiU 
inJormatioHt of picturesquo descriptions tf scenery^ and 0/ quaint tnuUhont 
respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 
tour, , . , To such of our naders as are already thinking about theyeat't 
heUdayt we strongly recommend the Perusal of Mrs, Macquoid' s experiences. 
The booh is well illustrated by Mr. Thomas R, Macquoid,**— Grkphiq, 

Ptotures and Legends from Kormandy and Brittany. By 

Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, \os, 6d, 

Tlurongh Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. Witk 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d. 

** One of the few books which can be read as apiece of literature, whikt at 
the satne time handy in the knapsack,**— Brktish Quaxtbrly Rbvibw. 

Throngh Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous lUustratioiis by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. Svo, cloth extra, js, 6d. 
*' The pleasant comfanionship which Mrs* Macquoid offers, while wander* 
it$gfrom one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each eft-deptcted scene,**— lloimmG Post. 

Mark Twain's Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerons Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo^ cloth extra, js, 6d, 

The Adyentores of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d. Chrap Edition, illustrated 
boards, as, 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress; By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, as. 

An Idle Ezoorsion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With nearly 

200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d, Uniform with ** A Tramp 
Abroad." 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress : 

Being some Account of the Steamship " Quaker Gty^s " Pleasure Excursion 
to Europe and the Holy Land, with descriptions of Countries, Nations, 
Incidents, and Adventures, as they appeared to the Author. With 234 
Illustrations. By Mark Twain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is, 6d, Uniform 
with "A Tramp Abroad." 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d, 

** The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no Uving man htt 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
fulingfor animals that is manifest in every line, make of all this episotle oj 
Jim Baker and his jays a piece ^ work- that is not only delightful as mere 
reading,butalsoof a hisrh degree of merit as literature, . . . The book is 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are oquetl to the 
fmtniest o/thoie that have gone before,*^'^ATHEUMVM, 



IS 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Piott afOb'ddCbltept air Mper vohme. 



Hayfidr Librarji The 

The Hew B^pubUo. . Bf W. H. 
liannnr. ... 

The H«w Paul inA TIrgliilA. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

yha True History of 708hiui 

Dandsoa. By B. Lymm Linton. 

OlAStortoiBe-tokL By Waltxb 

Tbouibuxt. 
Thorwu: SOl UAl Hid Alttl. 

By H. A. Page. 

By Streui and Bml By Wxl- 



Jaozd'EiprtL Edited by Hxnrt 

S* TfFflrFi 

Ponluia. By the Hon. Hugh 

Rowunr. 
More FtmlanB. By the Hoiu 

HVOB ROWLBY, 

Pnoik on PegMoi. By H. 

Cholmondxlby-Pbnnkll. 

The Speeokei of Okarlei 
Kusei of KayfUr. Edited by 

H. CKOLMORDKLiy-PxNNBLL. 

Oaftronomy M a Tine Art By 

Brxllat-Savakin. 

The Phllofophy of Hand- 
writing. By Don Fklzx »x Saui- 

MAMCA. 

OurloBtttea of Orltfolnn. By 

HxNxv J. Jxnnings. 

Literary FrlYolitleiy Fanoiea, 

Follies, Frolics. By W. T. Dobson* 

Poetical IngenuitieB and Ecoen- 

tridties. Select^ Ai^d fidited by 
W. T, DoisoK. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 

KXMPT. 

Latter-Day Lyrioi. Edited by 
W. Davxnfoxt Adams. 



Original Playa by W. S. Gil- 

wtxt, FkssT Sbhbs. JContaiaing : 
Tbe Wiokod Wori4«^Pyciiuaiin and 
Gdatea— Charity— Tke Princess— 
The Palace of Truthr-rXrial by Jury. 

Qrlgbial Plays by W. S* Gil- 

BBKT. SacoNt) Skkibs. Containing: 
Broken Hearts — Kngaced — Sweet- 
hearts — DaaU Druoe — Gretchen— 
Tom Cobb— The Sorcerei^H.M.S. 
Piaafore— The Pirates of Penzance. 

Oaroliof Ckxikayne. ByHxN&T 

& LXXGH. 

The Bodk of Olerlcal Aneo- 

dotes. By Jacob Lakwood. 

The Agony Column of "The 

Times/* from xtooto xSro. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

The Ottpboard Papers. By 

Fin-Bbc. ' 

Pastimes and Players. By 

ROBBKT MaCGBXGOB. 

Balzac's ''Gom^die Humaine ** 

and its Audior. With TranslatioBS 
by H. H. Walkbr. 

Melanoholy Anatomised : A 

Pofmlar Abridcment of "Burton's 
Anatomy of MeJanchoIy.** 

Quips and Quiddities. Sdected 

by W. Davbnport Adams. 

Lea¥es from a KaturalisVs 

Note-Book. By Andrew Wilson. 
F.R«S.£. 

The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table. By Oliver Wbnbbll 
HOLMXs. Illustrated by J; Gorbon 
Thomson. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Hu- 
mour and Curiosities of Uie Law and 
the Men of Law. By Jacob Lar- 

WOOD. 



\^ Otk^r Vifbtmei mrt it$ ^rt^unUi^m, 



Saall Svob doth limp, with Illustrations, sj« ^ 

Miller's Physiology for the Toting; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applicattons to 
tlie Preservation of Health. . For use in Classes and Popular Reodiag, 
With numerous Hhistiations. By Mrs. F. Fbnwick Millbr. 

*' Ah itdmirable inirodmii&H U a nth'tci wkieh aU wh0 wttht^hnUik mtd tnity 
Urtth0uUhaviattkt^fimg9r^0Hday-'%<MO. 
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Milton (J. L.), Works by : 

The Hygiene of tbe SUn. A Concise Set of Rnles for the 

Maaag ement of the Skin ; with Birectims f«r Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Sargesa to St. John's Hospital* SaaU 
Zy, M.{ doth extra, i«. 6d» 

The Bath In Diseases of the SUn. Small 8to, ix.; doth eztrst 

— J ■■ I ^ _ - — 

Sqtiare 8to, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. CoMTMS Carr. Illustrated by RANDOLPH Caldbgott. 

** A d£ligJk^fnih0okt 0/ a kind wkiek it far Ua rarg, 1/ angftnt wmmU U rtmUf 
immu tht Jyortk Italian folk^ w* tan kontstly adviu Mim U emit ikgjoumty^ aad 
read Mr$, Carres paret insUad. • . De^ripH^n witA Mrs, Carr is a rsalgtft, • 
// is rdrtlf thai a book is so hap^y iiiustratid,*»''ConrMMroiLAKY Rxvisw. 

■ ■ ■■■■■^■fc ^iii^i I Millie ^■■■■■■■^■» ■. »M » ^» iMM ^^m^^^mm^a^fam^mm'^b^m^mma^mmmmi^m'^'^mi^^'^i'^mm ■ ■ i !»■■ ^ m^ 

New Hovels: 

11^' ICAREMMA. 

By OuiDA. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [^SAortfy. 

QOD AND THIS MAN. 

By.RoanitT Buchanan, Author of *'The Shadow of the Swoni," &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. With xx Illustrations by Fxbb. Baxhaicd. 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author of "Miss Misanthrope." 3 vols., 
crown 8vQ. 

JOSEPH'S GOAT. 

By David Christie Murray, Author of "A Life's Atonement," ftc 
With X3 Illustrations by Frsd. Barnarb. 

A HEART'S FBOBLBM. 

By Charlbs Gibbon, Author of " Robin C^y," ftc a vols, cnoim Sva. 

THE BRIDE'S PASS. 

By Sarah Tytler, a vols., crown 8vo. 

FBINCS SARONI'S WIFE, and other Stories. 

By JuUAN HAWf hornb. 3 vols., crown 8vo. \Skorily, 

SOMETHING IN THE CITY. 

By Gborgb Augustus Sala. 3 vols, crown 8vo. \In j^e^ration* 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. 

By Robert Buchanan. 3 vols., crown 8vo. \Sk0rily, 

■» I * I ■ ■ — ■ 

Crown 8yo, doth extra, with Vignette Portraits^ price 6f. per Vol. 

Old Dramatists, The: 

Ben Jonson's Works. 



With Notes, Critical and Szplaaatory, 
aad a Biofraphical. Memoir by Wil- 
liam GirroRD. Edited by CoImmI 
CuMNiMGHAM. Three Vda. 

Obapman's Works. 

N«w First Collected. Complete ia 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Pldsrs 
OMnplete, including the doubtAil ones; 
YoL II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lattom, with as latroductory Essay 



by Algirnon Charles Swxnburnb. 
Vol. III. the Translations of the lUad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Tranilatiwi. Sdltedt 
with Notes and Intsoductlea, by CoL 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. 
From the Text of William Gxtvom. 
With the additiom of the Thu;edy ol 
•*BeUeve as you list.** Edited by 
Gol* CvmmfeKAM. One VoL 
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O'Bhaughnessy (iLrthnr) Works by : 

Ck>ngi of a Worker. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8to, doth extra, ^$. 6d, 

Kudo and MooziUght By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8vo^ doth eztia, jt. 6d, 

Layi of FTanoe. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Crown Svo, 

doth extra, xos, 6d, 

Crown 8vo» red cloth eztxa, 51. each. 

Otdda'8 NoYels.— Library Edition. 



PaioareL By Ouida. 

Two Wooden Bhoei. By Ouida. 
Blgna. By Ouida. 

In a Winter Oitf. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida* 

Trlendship* By Ouida. 

Mothf . By Ouida. 

Ptpistrello. By Ouida. 

A Village CkKnmune. By Ouida. 



Held Sn Bondage. By Ouida. 

Btrathmore* By Ouida. 

Ohandoi. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flagi. By Ouida. 

Idalla. By Ouida. 

Oeoil Oaatlemalne. By Ouida. 

Trlootrin. By Ouida. 

Pndk. By Ouida. 

Voile Hilne. By Ouida. 

Dog of nanden. By Ouida. I 

*«* Abo a Cheap Edition of all but the last, post 8v0b iUostiated 
boards, af. each. 

Post 8?o, doth limp, zj. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procednre, A Popnlar Hand- 
book ol By Henry W. Lucy. 

Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 31J. 6d, 

Pastoral Days; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. Bv W. Hamilton Gibson. 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style ot Wood Engraving. 

" The volume camtains a /rosi /cem, wiih iUuiiratums in the sk*^ •/ nuood 
tti£raving$ more beautiful than it can well enter mto the kemrU efme-tt mem U 
conceive. "—Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Payn.— Some Private Views. 

Being Essays contributed to The Nineteenth Century and to The 
Times. B/ Jambs Payn. Author of " High Spirits," " By Proxy," 
" Lost Sir Massin^berd," &c. 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, lOf. 6tf. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornb. 

Crown 8vo> cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

>^uh Baudblairb's <« Essay." 
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LiBRAKT Editions, siany Illustrated, crown 8vo,clotk extra, y. 6d, each. 

PiooadiUy Novels, The. 



Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Albxandbr. 

Ready-Money Morttboy. By 

W. Bbsant and James Rice. 

My Little Girl. By W. Bbsant 

and Jambs Rice. 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

This Son of Vuloan. By W. 

Bbsant and James Rice. 

With Harp and Grown. By W. 

Bbsant and James Rice. 

The Gtolden Butterfly. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

By Oella'8 Arbour. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
The Seamy Side. By Waltkr 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet By 

Waltbr Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 
The Ten Years' Tenant By 

Walter Bbsant and James Rice. 

A Ohild of Nature. By Robert 

Buchanan. 

Antonina. By Wilkib Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkis Collins. 
Bide and Seek. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

The Dead Secret W. Collins. 

Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 

My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 

The Woman in White. By 
WiLKiE Collins. 

The Moonstone. W. Collins. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. P By W. Collins. 
The New Magdalen. ByWiLKis 

Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. 

The Law and the Lady. By 

Wilkib Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkib 
Collins. 



The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkib 

Collins. 

The Fallen Leaves. By Wilkib 

COLUNS. 

Jezebel's Daughter. W. Collins. 

The Black Bobe. By Wilkib 
Collins. 

Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 

LovBTT Cameron. 

Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 

LovETT Cameron. 

Felicia. M. Bbtham-Edwards. 
Archie LovelL By Mrs. Annie 
Edwardbs. 

Olympia. By R. £. Francillon. 
Queen Gophetua. By R. £. 

Francillon. 
The Oapel Girls. By £dward 

Garrett. 
Robin Gray. Charles Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gtold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 
What wUl the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 
Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles GIibbon. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
EUice Quentin. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 
Sebastian Strome. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 
Thomicroft's ModeL By Mrs. 

Alfred Hunt. 
The Leaden Gasket. By Mrs. 

Alfred Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingelow. 

Confidence, Henry James, Jun. 



B(yOK& PUB14SBRD BY 



PlOCADIXXT NOVXLS— «mA'll|M(^ 



The Queen of Oozmaught By 

Hauibtt Jay. 
The Dark OoUeen. By H. Jay. 
IfOmber Seventeen. ByHxNKT 



Oekihott Oastle. H.ICing8]jet. 
FttWola KembeU. By £. Lynn 
LnrroM. 

The Atonement of Leem Dun- 
das. By E. Lymn LxirroM. 

The World W«U Loft By £. 
Ltkn Liirroir. 

Under whloh ZiordF By B. 

Lynm Linton. 

With a SUken Thread. By £. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Rebel of the Family. By 

E. Lynn Linton. 
"My Level" By E. Lynn 

Linton. 

The Waterdale Nelghboura. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

Lmley Boohford. By Justin 

McCarthy. 
A Fair Saxon. J. McCarthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 

^f cCasthy 

MiB8 Misanthrope. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
Quaker Cousins. By Agnes 
Macdonbll. 

Lost Rose. By Katharine S. 

Macquoid. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoid. 

Open I Sesame I By Florence 

Marryat. 

Written in Fire. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Go. By Jean Mid- 

DLBMASS. 

A Life's Atonement. By D. 

Ch ristik Murray. 

Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. 



Lost Sir Massingberd.3y James 

Payn. 
The Best of Husbands. By 
Jambs Payn. 

Fallen Feirtunea* Jambs Payn* 

Halyes. By James Payn. 
Walter'k Word. James P!ayk. 
What He Cost Her. By James 

Payn. 

Less Blaoh than we*^ Fainted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Under One Boot James Payn. 
High Spirits. By James Payn. 
From Exile. By James Payn. 
Oarlyon's Tear. ' By^ James 

Payn. 

A Ck>nfldential Agent. By 
Jambs Payn. 

Put Yourself In his Place. By 

Charlbs Rbaob. 

Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RlDDELL. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saundbrs. 

Ghiy Waterman. J. Saunders 
One Against the World. By 

John Saundbrs. 
The Lion in the Path; By 

John Saundbrs. 

The Two Dreamers. Bjr John 

Saundbrs. 

Proud Maisie. By Bertha 

Thomas. 
Oressida. By Bertha Thomas. 
The Violin-Player. By Bertha 

Thomas. 
The Way We Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 
Diamond Out Diamond. By 
T. a. Trollopb. 

What She Camd throu^ By 

Sarah Tytlbr. 



Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 61. 

Planoh§.— Songs and Poems, from 18x9 to 1879. 

By J. R. PiANCHB. Edited, with an Introdiictioa, by his Danghter» 
Mis. Mackarnbss. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ai. each. 

Popnlar Novels^ Cheap Editions of. 

[WiuuB CoLUMfl' NovBLS aad Bbsamt and Rick's Novbls may. sbo.be had in 
doth limp 9XM.6d^ Sst, Uff, tkt Ficcadixxy Novsls, /or Librany Mditifiu.'] 



Oonfidenoes. Hamilton Aid^. 
Oarr of Oanrlyon. H. Ai'Di. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Albxandbx. 

Beady-Moner M}ortibor. By 

Waltxr Bbsant aiid Jamss Rzcb. 

Wltk Harp and Grown. By 

Waltxr Bxsant and Jambs Ricb. 
This . Soa of Ynloan. By W. 

Bbsant aad Jambs Ricb. 

My Llttte Girl. By the same. 
The Oaie of Mr. Luoraft By 

Waltbr Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

By Oella'8 Arbour. ByWALTSR 

Bbsant and JaMbs Ricb. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 

Waltbr Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. By 

Waltbr Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

Seamy Bide. Besant and Rice. 
Grantley Grange. By Shelsley 

Bbauchamp. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog. By 

BRBT liAXTB. 

The lAofc of Bearing Oamp. 

By Brbt Hartb. 

Gabriel Oonroy. Bret Hakti. 
Surly TlBL By F.£« Burnett. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. L. 

Cambron. 
Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. 

LOVBTT CaHBRON. 

The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 
LAXBN Cobban. 

The Bar Sinister. By C. 

Allston Collins. 

Antonlna. ByWiLKisCoLLlNS. 
Basil.' By Wilkie COLLINS. 
Hide and SeelE. W. Collins. 
The Dead Secret. W. Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 
My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 
Woman In White. W.Collins. 
The Moonstone. W. Collins. 



Man and Wife. , W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. P W. Collins. 
New Magdalen. W. Collins. 
The l^sen Deep. W. Collins. 
LawandtheLady. W.Collins. 
Two Destinies. W. Collins. 
Haunted, Hotel. W. Collins. 
Fallen Leaves. By W.Collins. 
IfCO. ByDuTTON Cook. 
A Point of Honour. By Mrs. 

Annib Edwardbs. 

ArchleLoveU. MrsA.£DWARDBS 
Felicia. M. Bstham-Edwards. 
Bozy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Polly. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Bella Donna. P. Fitzgerald. 
Never Forgotten. Fitzgerald. 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. By 

Pbrcy FiT2GERALD. 

Seventy-FlveBrookeStreet. By 

Pbrcy Fitzgerald. 

Filthy Lucre. By Albany dx 

FONBLANQUB. 

Olympla. By R. £. Francillon. 
The Gapd GlrlSi By Edward 

Garrbtt. 

BoblnGray. By Chas. Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. C. Gibbon. 
What will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Honour Bound. C. Gibbon. 
The Dead Heart* By C. Gibbon. 
In Love and War. C. Gibbon. 
For tiie King. By C. Gibbon. 
Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 

Dick Temple. By > Jahes 

Greenwood. 
Every-day Papers. By Andrew 

Haluday.- 

Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. By 

Lady Dufpus Hardy. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Th«mas Haxot. 
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BOOXS PUBUSHED BY 



POFULAK NOVXLS— <tflf/UitM/, 

Qarth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Qolden Heart Bj Ton Hood. 
ThftHnnohbaok of Notre Dame. 

By Victor Hugo. 
Thomloroft' 8 Model. By Mrs. 
Altrb* Hunt. 

Fated to be F!roe. By Jban 

Ikgblow. 

O on fldenoe. By Hxn&y Jamxs, 
Tlie Queen of Ooimaiight By 

Hamuxtt Jay. 

The Dark Oolleen. By H.Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By Hsni v 
KiNGSunr. 

OakshottOaitle. H.Kingsley. 

Patricia KembaU. By E.Lynn 

LiMTON. 

LeamDnndas. E.LynnLinton. 
The World Well Lost. By £. 

Lynn Linton. 
Under wbloh Lord P By £. 

Lynn Linton. 

Tlie Waterdale Nelghboan. 

By Justin McCarthy. 
DearLadyDlsdaln. By the same. 
My Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Sazon. J. McCarthy. 
Llnley Boohford. McCarthy. 
Ml88 Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
The Evil Eye. By Katharine 

, S. Macquoid. 

Lost Bose. K. S. Macquoid. 
OpenI Sesame I By Florence 

Marryat. 

Harvest of WUd Oats. By 

Florbncb Marryat. 

A Little Stepson. F. Marryat. 
Fighting the Air. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Gk>. By Jean 

MiDDLKMASS. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlemass. 
Whlteladies. ByMrs.OLiPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 
Ohandos. By Ouida. 
Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
, Idalia. By Ouida. 



Oeoll OasUemaine. By Ouida. 
Trlootrln. By Ouida. 
Puok. By Ouida. 
Folle Farlne. By Ouida. 
A Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
Pascarel. By Ouida. 
Two Littte Wooden Shoes. By 
Signa. By Ouida. [Ouida. 
In a Winter Oity. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 
Moths. By Ouida. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. J. Payn. 
A Perfect Treasure. J. Payn. 
Bentinok's Tutor. By J. Payn. 
Murphy's Master. By J. Payn. 
A Oounty Family. By J. Payn. 
At Her Mercy. By J. Payn. 
AWoman's Vengeance. J. Payn. 
Cecil's Tryst By James Payn. 
The Olyfllards of Olyffe. J.Payn. 
Family Scapegrace. J. Payn. 
The Foster Brothers. J. Payn. 
Found Dead. By James Payn. 
Gwendoline'sHarvest. J.Payn, 
Humorous Stories. J. Payn. 
Like Father, Like Son. J.Payn. 
A Marine Besidence. J. Payn, 
Married Beneath Him. J.Payn, 
Mirk Abbey. By James Payn, 
Not Wooed, but Won. J. Payn. 
Two Hundred Founds Beward. 

By James Payn. 

Best of Husbands. By J. Payn. 
Walter's Word. By J, Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
What He Oost Her. jf. Payn. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Under One Boof. By J. Payn. 
High Spirits. By Jas. Payn. 
Paul FerroU. 

Why P.FerroU Killed his Wife. 
The Mystery of Marie Boget. 

By Edgas a. Pob. 
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Popular Novels — continued, 
Pat Yourself in his Place By 

Charles Rxadb. 

Her Mothar'8 Darling. ByMn. 

J. H. RiDDBLL. 

O-aallglit and Daylight By 

Gborgb Augustus Sax.a. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saunbbrs. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saundirs. 
One Against the World. By 

John Saundbrs. 
The Lion in the Path. By John 

and Kathbrinb Saundbrs. 
A Match in the Dark. By A. 
Skbtchlby. 



Tales for the Marines. By 

Waltbr Thornbury. 

The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollopb. 

The American Senator. Ditto. 
Diamond Out Diamond. Ditto. 
A Pleasure Trip in Europe. 

By Mark Twain. 

Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 
An Idle Excursion. M.Twain. 
Sabina. By Lady Wood. 
Oastaway. By Edmu nd Yates. 
Forlorn Hope. Edmund Yates. 
Land at Las c. Edmund Yates. 



NEW TWO-SHILLING 

Pipistrello. By Ouida. 

The Ten Tears' Tenant. By 

Besant and Ricb. 

Jezebers Daughter. By Wilkie 

COLUNS. 

Queen Oophetua. By R. E. 

Francillon. 
In Pastures Gtreen. By Chas. 

Gibbon. 

A Oonfldential Agent By Jas. 
Payn. 



NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 

Bllioe Quentin. By Julian 
Hawthorns. 

With a Silken Thread. By E. 

Lynn Linton. 

Quaker Oousins. By Agnes 

Macdonell. 

Written in Fire. By Florence 

Marrvat. 
A Life's Atonemezit. By D. 

Christib Murray. 
Oarlyon*8 Year. By J. Payn. 



Fcap. 8vo, {Mcture ooYers, u. each. 
JefT Brlggs's Love Story. By Bret Harts. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Hartb. 
Mrs. Gainsborou^'s Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen MaYOUmeen. By the Author of *' That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's Luok. By the Author of *• That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton, By Author of " That Lass o' Lowric'g," 
Trooping with Orows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 
The Professor's Wife. By Leonard Graham. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d, 

PrixnitiTe Manners and Oustoms. 

ByjAMBS A Farrer. 



Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, $s, 6d, 

Prince of Argolis, The : ^ , ,, « 

A story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr Smith. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt. 71. 6d, 

Pursuivant of Arms, The : , ^ ^ , _ « 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. By J. R. Planche, Scmerset 
Herald, With Colouxed Frontispiece and aoo Illustrations. 



BOOXS PUBLISHED BY 



Frootor'8 (B. A.) Works: 

"EiUKf star LaMOiui. With Sta* Maps for TLierj I7Sght ifl tke 
Year, Diawliig* of tlw Onutdlatknu, &c. Ctowb 8to, oloth «xtm, 6t, 

Funlllar Soieiioe Studlei . Crown 8po, doth extra, 7^ 6d. 
Saturn and its System. By Richakd A. Proctor. New and 

Rertsed Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extm, zox. &/. \In ^eparaium, 

Ifytlkt and Marvels of Aatrpnomy. By Rich. A. Proctox, 

Aathor of " Other Worlds than Ours," &c. Crown tro, doth extra, 6f. 

Pleasant Ways In Soienoe. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6j. 
Bough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays oa 

Sdontific Stthjects. By R. A. PxocTOx. Crown Sto, doth extra, U. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrastiBg 

oor little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Arotmd us. By 
RiCHAXD A. PxocTOX. Oown 8vo, doth extra, 6«. 

The Xzpanse of Heaven : A Series of E^ays on the Wonders 

of the Finnament By Richaxd A. Proctok. Crown Svo, doth, fir. 

Wages and Wants of Science Worters. Crown 8yo, is, td. 
Crown 8¥0, doth extra, with Illustrations^ yx. td, 

Rabelais' Works. 

FaithftiUy Translated ftom the Fkench, with variomm Notes^ sad 

nnmerons duuaotertetlc IllnstratioDS by GcsTAVB DORB. 

■ ■ — - 

Grown 8vo, doth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beantifatly 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 71. 6d, 

Raxnbosson's Popular Astronomy. 

By 1. Rahbosson, Laureate of the Institute *of FqmoQ, Tranalsted 
by C. B. Pitman. Profiisdy Illustrated. 

Entirdy New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, doth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Reader's Handbook (The) of Allnsions, Re- 
ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Third Edition, 
revised throughout, with a new Appendix containing a Complete 
English Bibliograph y. [/n f At press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of HeaUixy 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., ftc 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 50 Illustrations. By 

Alfred Rimmer* Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt» los, 6d, 

Bambles Bound Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Ribcuer. 

With 50 Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, zor. 6d, Also an 
Edition de Luxe, in 410 (only a limited number printed)* with the lUusts. 
beautifully printed on China paper, cloth bds., edges uncut, 4as. \_Shortfy. 

About l^i^and with Dickens. With Illustrations by Alfred 

Rimmer and C. A. Vawdbrhoof, Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, lof . ed. [In tke press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, per volume. 

Robinson.— Natural History oi the Poets. 

By Phil. Robinson. Author of " Under the Punkah," &:. In Four 
Volume?. Vol. I. The Birds. Vol. II. The Beasts. V6L III. The 
Fauna of Fancy. Vol. IV. The Flora of Poetry. [In tJu press. 
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Qandsomelj printed, price $!• 

BoU of Battle Abbey, The; 

or, A List of the Prindpol Warriors who came over from Nonaandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A«D. ][o66-7. 
With the principal Arms embUuontti in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profu9el7 Illustrated, half-moroocO| jfa i&t. 

Bowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famona 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile ctf the Originals. By 
JOSBPH Grbgo, Author of "James GiUray, the Caricaturist ; his Life. 
Wcrks, and Times." 

Crown 8t6, doth extra, profusdy Illustrated, 4;. &f. each. 

'' Secret Out" Series, The. 

The Pyroteohnlflt'g Treasury; 

or. Complete Art of Making Fix«- 
works. By Thomas Kbmtisb. Widi 
Munieroai Ulustradons. 

The Art of Amtudng: 

A CoUecdon of Graceful Arts, (Som^ 
Tricks, Fttzjdes, and Charades. By 
Fkank Bbllxw. 300 IllostratioBS. 

Banky-Panky : 

Very Sasy Tricks, Very Difltoolt 
TrickiL White Masic, Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W.H.Crxhkr. aooIUusU. 

The Merry Oirole : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 

a^AaoMsemants. ByCltASABsLUW. 
any Illustrations. 



Maglalan'8 Own Book : 

Performances with Cum and BallL 
Eggs, Hate. HandkerchieCs, &c. AU 
from Actual Experience, kdited by 
W. H. Ciriniinr. 900 Illustrations. 
HaglO No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, ftc, 
witk fally descriptiTe Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing; Training of 
Perfomfaig Animals, &c. Cokmred 
Fkontispiaoe and many Illustrations* 

The Secret Ont : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 

. other Recreations rwith Entertauung 

Esqtcriments !n I>rawia2-room or 

••White Majjic- By W. H.Cuaafe. 

300 Engravmgs. 



Shakespeare: 

Shakespeare, The First 7ollo. Mr. William ShakespkariP s 

Come&es, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Coiries. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggakd and Ed. Blount, 
1633.— a Reprodnction qf .the extrjemelir rare original, in reduced £gu»imale 
by a photographic proce^ — ensuring the strictest accuracy in erery detail. 
Smsdl 8to, halt-Roxlnughb, 7«.6</. " ' ■ — 

Shakespeare, The Laiuidowiie. Beamtiiully printed in red 

and black, hi small but Tery clear trpe. With engraved fiunmile of 
Dkobshout's Portrait. Post 8yo, doth extra, 71. ^tL 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales flroxn Shakespeare. By 

Chaklss and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Movit Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, zor. 6/. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

350 Pieces of Muiric, ' set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the ooapositions ranging fxsa^ the EUsabethan Age to the 
Present Time. ByALFR^ Roffb. 4to, haIMU)zburghe, 71. 

Shakespearoi A Study of. Py ALasEifON Charles Swin* 

vusKB. Crown 8to. doth extra %ti 



S8 BOOKS PUBUSHED B^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts» 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodef. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By Wuxjam 
Senior ("Red Spinner'*). Author of " By Stream and Sea." 

Oown 8¥0, doth extra, gilt, with zo full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Wons in Pjrose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions. Speeches, Jokes, Puns, ftc. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniane . 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with zoo Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Signboards : 

Their History, V/itii Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. B y Jaco b Larwood and Jomr Camden Hottbn 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 6d» 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historiod, and Anecdotal. An Entirblt New 
Edition , revised throughout, and considerably Enbaged. 

Exquisitelyprinted in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, ai. 6d, 

Smoker's Text-Book, The, By j. Hamer, f.r.s.l . 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Spalding^s Elizabethan Demonology ' 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

Crown 4to, with Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, zoj. 6d, 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TowRY. Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. Morgan. 
A New Edition, small crown 8vo, doth extra, 5^. 

Staunton.— Laws and Practice of Chess ; 

Together with an Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 
Games. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Robert B. Wormald. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 91. 

Stedman.— Victorian Poets: 

Critical Essays. By Edmun d Clarence St edman. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 

Stevenson.— Familiar Studies in Men and 

Books. By R. Lx)uis Stevenson, Author of " With a Donkey in the 
Cevennes," &c. [Nearly ready. 

Post 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Stories about Number Nip, 

The Spirit of the Giant Mbuntains. Retold for Children, by Walter 
Grahams. With Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

Two Vols., crown Bvo, cloth extra, 21J. 

Stories from the State Papers. 

By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., Author of "The Life of Prince 
Charles Stuart," &c. With an Autotype Facsimile. 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 24r. 

Strahan.— Twenty Years of a Publisher's 

Life. By Alexander Strahan. [In the pre ss ^ 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6tf. 

Stratt'8 Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompons 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Pxesisnt Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Honb. 

Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, yj. 6d, 

Suburban Homes (The) of London : 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation, 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, y*. td. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 

Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa* 

mono. Fcap. Svo, 5«. 

Atalanta in Galydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8to, fif. 

Ohastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 7«. 

Poenui and BalladB. 

First Sbribs. Fcap. Svo, gt. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Poenui and BalladB. 

Sbcond Sbribs. Fcap. Svo, 9«. Also 
in crown Svo^ at same price. 



Notes on "Poems and Bal- 
lads." Svo, zi. 
William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo^ z6f. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, zof . 6tL 

Bothwell : 

A Trasredy. Crown Svo. t9». <W. 



Oeorge Oliapman: 

An Essay. Crown Svo, ju 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, 6t. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, rat. 

Erechtheus: 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6f • 

Note of an English Republican 

00 the Muscovite Orusade. S?o, xu 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown Svo, 6f. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown Svo, Sf • 

Songs of the Springtides. 

Crown Svo, 6$, 

Studies in Song. 

Crown Svo, jf . 

Mary Stuart : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 8f . 



Small 4to, cloth extra. Illustrated, 251. 

Sword, The Book of the : 

Bdniif a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Countries from 
the Earh'est Times. By Captain Richard Burton. With over 400 
Illustrations. [/» preparation. 

Medium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Sjnitaz's (Dr.) Three Tours. 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droU page lUustia- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hottbn. 



BOOXS PUBLISHED BY 



Foot Vols. ttiiaI18?o, dofh boaids, 30^. 

Tftine'B History of English Iiiteratnre ^ 

%> Alio a POPULAE Edition, fa Twq Volg. cro^ Sto, d>th tttm, ly. 
fiw.1*.^ ^/^Sj;» 8^oth gilt, imjfasdy Biuafctaw^^ 

Tales of Old Thnle. 

Collected and Btestrated by J. Mont Sinrk.' 
■w^ * . .2?® ^^ *!2?^ ^'O' doth extia, 7*. 6tf. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: v 

l(^SSf?^'/l!ii!??S.^/' " '^^i^ ^"^ Crtnm/' "TTie Foots 
Revenge. •• AriEwiight's Wife." " Anne Boteyn," " Hot and ^m." 

V »>• Playi nay alio be had lepaiateiy. at it. ea tth. ^^ 

Crown Sfp, doth extra, with Coloured Fionti^iece and nomei^ 
--- , ninitiationi, 71. td. »««vi» 

Tnackerayana; 

Nptei and Anecdotes, niastrated by a piolusioB of Sketch^ h. 
Crown 8vo, doth extia, gilt edgei, with IDustrations, 7J. td 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of lidolenoe. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan CuKKivn 
HAM,andoversofineIlhistmtionsonStedm dWo6dr^ Cunninq- 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, with numerom Illuatratinnfi »* «l/ 

Thombury's (Walter) HatmtedLondon 

mi_i. • 2?*" ?!<»*,«'<»£."*». with ninsttadong, ns.id. 

TImbs' English Booentrios and Ecoentrifli- 

tle»! Stories U Wealth vA Fashion. DrfnS™. t TT^"* 

Artste. TJeatrical Folio. Men of LettetTicr aTSJ^SSSf 
F. S.A. With neariy S3 nhisttations. »• "«* or JOHN TntB% 

_,, ^Jf^y 8v<^ doth ertia. 141. ^ 

Torrens' The Marqness Wellesley, 

Ardutect of Einpiie. An Historic Portrait Parmidv^L I -/• p./^ 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 9;. 

Tunis : the Land, and the People. . 

By Ernst von Hesse-Wartbgg. With 23 fine Illustrations. 

■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ^ 1 • ■ - ■ ■-\- ■ .■,.».-■-■.■ , , 

Crown 8vo, doth eitra, with Coloiirod lUustiationSy 79. 6tf. . 

Turner's (J. M. WJIiife and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and USSkm* 
Academicians. By Waltbx Thornbuxt. A New Edition, oon- 
sldeiablyEnlaxsed. With numerous lUustratioiis is Colours, fiicsimiled 
hem Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth extra, with Map and Gbpomid-Plans, 141. 

Walcott's Church Work aaid Life in EnjtUsh 

Minsters; and the English Student's Monastioon. By the Rer. 
Mackbnzib E. C. Walcott, aD. 

LAige crown 8¥0, cloth antique, with Illustrations, yx. M 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler : 

or. The Coq'templative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse oTRifeR^ 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Qraylfng in a dear Stream, hj 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by 1^ Harris 
NiGOLAS, and 6x Copperpl ate Ilhistrations. 

The Twenty-second Annual Edition, for z88fl, doth, ftill gilt, 5«r. 

WaUbrd's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. Br Edward Walford, M. A. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, ftc., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of FamiSes, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have hdd, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, aubs, Ac. [yaw/ remdy, 

^^ Crown 8¥0, doth extra, 3;. 6tf. per volume. 

Wanderer's Library, The: 



Merrlo England in tho Olden 

Time. By GsoRGB Daniel. With 
Illustradoas by Robt. Cruikshank. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 

London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

The Wilds of London. By 

Jambs Gksbnwood. 

TavemAneodotea and Sayings ; 

Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connectea with 
Tarems, Coffee Houses, Clubs. &c. 
By Charles Hindlby. With Illusts. 

Olrous Life and Oirous Celebri- 
ties. By Thomas Frost. 
The Lives of the Oonjaren. 

By Thomas Frost. 

The Life and AdYentnres of a 

Cheap Jack. By One of the Frater- 
nity. Edited by ChaRLBS HtKDLBT. 

The Story of theLondonParks. 

By Jacob I^arwood. With Illusts. 



Low-Life Deeps.. An Acceunt 

of the Strange Fish to be found there. 
By Jambs Grbbnwood. 

Seven Qenemtions of Xzeeii- 

tionersj Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family (z688 to 1847). Edited by 
HBifRV Sanson. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 

By Percy Fit^braLd. 

London Oharaoters. By Henry 

Mayhbw. Illustrated. 

The Gonial Showman: life 

and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 
By E. P. Kingston. Frontispiece. 

Wanderings in Patagonia ; or, 

Lift; amoni; the Ostrich Hunters. By 
JuuDS Bbbrbohm. Illust^ted. 

Slimmer Oroising in the Sooth 

Seas. By Charlbs Warrbn Stod- 
dard. Illustrated by Wallis Mac- 

KAf. 



3a BOOKS PUBUSHBD BY CBATTO 6* JVINDVS. 
CsrefoUy printed cm paper to imitate the Original, aa in. bj 14 in., af. 

Warrant to Ezeoute Charles I. 

An eiact Facsimile of this important Docnment, with the Fifty-olBe 
Signattnei of the Regicides, aad corre spon ding Seals. 

Beantilally printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price ai. 

Warrant to Ezeoute Mary Qneen of Soots. 

An eiact Facsimile, indudhig the Signature of Queen Eliabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, doth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 41. 6d, 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Poroe- 

kin ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoddeb 
M. Wbstxopp. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of Maries. 

^^ Post 8vo, doth limp, ar. 6df. 

What shall my Son be P 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profesaon or Trade for their 
Sons. By Francis Davenant, M.A. 

^^ Sbvbnth Edition. Square 8vo, u. 

Whistler v. Buskin : Art and Art Oritlos. 

By J. A. Magnsill Whistler. 
A VERY HANDSOME VOLUME.- Large 4to. cloth extra, 31J. 6d, 

White Mountains (The Heart of the) : 

Their Legend and Scenery. By Samuel Adams Drake. With 
nearly zoo Illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson, Author of 
" Pastoral Days." 

Crown 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, a;. 6d, 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat 

By W. Mattibu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 

Small 8vo, doth extra. Illustrated, 6s, 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldornb. Illust.by j. Motr Smith. 
Crown 8vo, half-bound, zai. 6d, 

Words^ Facts^ and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
Eliezer Edwards. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d» 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

n!he House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, SquibSa 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A, 

Large post Svo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque hi Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting. By Thomas 
Wright, F.S.A. Profusdy Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F JS.A. 

J. OGOBM AMD CO., FRINTBRS, 1J9, ST. JOHN STRXBT, K.C 
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